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So far as plant development is con- 
cerned, the corn crop on July 1 is 
smaller and more backward than it 
has ever been reported since crop re- 
porting work was undertaken. At 
the close of June there were districts 
east of the Mississippi river and 
north of the Ohio where there were 
limited areas of corn still being 
planted, a conditor practically without 
parallel. The great bulk of the corn 
crop east of the Mississippi river wilt 
average two to four weeks behind an 
ordinary season in development, while 
west of that stream the average of 
delay is probably fully two weeks. 
Aside from this one feature of lack of 
growth, and seasonable development 
of the plant, there is nothing in the 
present corn situation which can be 
regarded as either radically or per- 
manently unfavorable, according to re- 
turns ‘from our American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents. 

There has beén an abuhdance of 
moisture over the whole belt, so that, 
unlike last year, there has been no 
considerable injury and no blighting 
of vitality by heat, The only 
thing to be said now  regard- 
ing the possible effect of the late- 
ness of plants development upon 
the final crop result is that it creates 
@ condition in which it will be 
necessary to have exceptionally fav- 


erable weather for the next eight .oh 


weeks. 

It has been clear since the season 
opened that the acreage devoted to 
corn this year would be the largest 
on record. The tremendous losses of 
winter wheat area in the states east 
of the Mississippi river made it cer- 
tain that spring-planted crops would 
be substituted where wheat had failed. 

. This has been done to a very consider- 
able extent; the increasd corn acre- 
age, however, only aggregates 1,400,- 
000, or 13%. A much larger increase 
than this was anticipated, but the 
season was so late and the opportunity 
for plowing and planting so limited 
that it was impossible to put into corn 
the whole area that was originally in- 
tended. Through the Ohio valley, 
particularly, there are large areas of 
bottom lands which were overflown 
in the spring, which, on account of re- 
peated inundations it was impossible 
to plow and plant this year. 

The average condition of corn on 
the first of July is reported by our 
correspondents as 83.8. This figure is 
below the average for a series of years, 
but is higher than it was last year 
at this date, when it was reported 
at 82.4, 
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Other ........... 20,447,000 


Total .......-.106,835,000 

It is too early, of course, to make 
anything like a definite estimate of 
crop possibilities, but it may not be 
out of the way to consider that the 
present returns of acreage and condi- 
tion if maintained until harvest would 
give a crop materially larger than thet 
of last year, probably between 2,900,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000,000 bushels. 


Spring Wheat Aided by Rains 
June brought very little change in 
the situation so far as winter weat is 
-- eoncerned, The July average condition 
is reporte@ at 75.2, against 77.1 iast 
month, and 78.3 last year. In of 
- the soft wheat states, especially Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, the crop has 
filled remarkably well, heads are long 
and general quality good. This favor- 
able situation, however, applies to a 
very small acreage, where the crop 
_ ‘was fairly vigorous.. Over a large part 
of the aerenge of wheat left standing 
n these three states the 
was choked with weeds and a 
= area is not regarded as 
at all, alth it. had 


“HARVEST POTENTIALITIES 


CROPS MUCH MORE PROMISING 


Weather in June Favorable—Corn Late But in Good Promise— 
Winter Wheat Holding Its Own—Spring Wheat Promising 
' -. Record Yields—Oats Finest Ever—By B. W. Snow 


ent condition and time of harvest, 


‘taken in connection with the acreage 


remaining for harvest might be fig- 
ured as indicating a crop of winter 
wheat of 365,000,000 bushels. 

During the latter part of June 
there was much newspaper complaint 
of injury to spring wheat from drouth 
and occasionally fro.- hot winds. The 
records of the weather bureau show 
that temperatures were high over 
Minnesota and the Dakotas for a few 
days during the closing part of the 
month. But returns of American Agri- 
culturist correspondents indicate that 
rains were received soon enough 
to obviate any material damage, and 
that the warm weather experienced, 
taken in connection with the rains re- 
ceived, has been instrumental in rap- 
idly advancing the crop toward a fa- 
vorable harvest, 

The average condition of spring 
wheat is reported as 91.4, a figure 
which may be taken as indicating a 
crop of about 276,000,000 bushels, or 
possibly a little more than this, if the 
month of July shall prove moderately 
favorable. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of wheat, as reported July 1: 
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Of course, spring wheat has a good 
many vicissitudes to go through before 
harvest. But the crop is heading now, 
it is well rooted, and has every ap- 
pearance of being able to go to harvest 
with a good promise for yield. 


Oats Crop Promises Well 


Weather conditions during the 
month of June could scarcely have 
been more favorable for oats had 
they been made to order. Through 
the great oats districts of Iowa, 
Tllinois and through the less 
important Indiana and Ohio _ ter- 
ritory, the average temperature of 
the month was below normal, while 
there was an ample supply of mois- 
ture, two conditions which were con- 
ducive to ‘the very best development 
of this crop. At the close of June 
the crop was in full head as far north 
as northern [ilinois, and the crop 
promise has rarely been more bril- 
liant than it is at this date. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of oats on July 1, the fig- 
ures for being presented for 
purposes of comparison: 


Condition of Oats July 1 
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Last month our returns indicated 
that the acreage of oats was practi- 
cally the same as the year before, and 
some surprise was expressed at the 
fact that the acreage was not heavily 
increased ough the substitution of 
oats on winterkilled land. This month 
there is an indication that the acre- 
wheat land that was plowed up and 
month, and a further investigation 
will be made before a definite estimate 
of the crop is presented. Special re- 
ports and a personal inspection by the 
writer through Ohio, Indiana and Ii- 
linois leads- to the conclusion that 
our correspondents a month ago may 
have underestimated the amount of 
wheat land that was ployed up and 
seeded to oats. It is impossible on 


account of this uncertainty of acre- 
age to make an estimate of the cro 
at this time, but there is every indi- 
cation that the total crop will equal 
or exceed 1,250,000,000 bushels,. and 
will, therefore, by a considerable mar- 
gin, be the largest crop ever grown. 
If the weather during the first two 
weeks of July shall prove even mod- 
erately favorable for final filling and 
harvesting, we will get not only the 
largest oats crop on record, but one 
of exceptionally fine quality. 

The average condition as reported 
by American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents is 89.5 against 90.7 on June 1. 
Ordinarily between June 1 and July 
1 there is a much more material loss 
of prospect because the month of 
June is a critical month in the de- 
velopment of the oats plant. 


Potatoes 


The returns of American Agricultur. 
ist correspondents show a fairly mate- 
rial increase in the acreage devoted to 
potatoes this year, the enlargement of 
breadth amounting to 2%, leaving the 
total acreage, revised to accord with 
the census figures made public this 
year, of 3,698,000 acres. There is some 
increase in acreage in nearly all of the 
states of importance, Michigan being 
the only material exception. The sea. 
son was not favorable for the early 
planting of the crop, so that the early 
crop is small in area. But this is 
more than made good by a decided 
enlargement in the breadth devoted to 
the late crop. 

The only abnormal increase in acre. 
age is reported from Montana. The 
returns of our correspondents indicate 
an average condition of 94.8, with a 
condition that is-remarkably uniform 
through the various states. 

Of course the potato crop always 
has to meet the serious vicissitudes of 
its history after July 1, when it is 
subject to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and the attacks of insect ene- 
mies. The present condition, however, 
shows that it begins its campaign this 
year with a strength and vigor that 
will enable it to withstand unusuglly 
well any unfavorable conditions which 
the future may have in store. 

The following statement shows the 
acreage and condition of the crop as 
reported on July 1: 

Acreage and Condition of Potatoes 
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3,693,000 
Hay Harvest Now Promising 


The hay crop is not turning out as 
well as was anticipated early in the 
season, but apparently is making a 
better crop than was expected a 
month ago. June was generally cuite 
favorable throughout the states in 
the great central valleys, and present 
returns show a crop that is not far 
removed from the average for a series 
of years. In the older middle and 
eastern states dry weather in late June 
and early July -has proved rather 
detrimental, The average condition as 
reported at this time is 88.5, against 
a condition of 66.4 at this time last 
year, and 80.2 at this time in 1910. 

The condition of the hay crop, as 
repotted on July 1, is presented below, 
and the figures for last year are also 
given for the purposes of comparison: 


Condition of Hay July 1 
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Early in the season, when there was 
an abundance of rainfall during April 


and May, it was believed that an ex- 


‘grass 


traordinarily large hay crop was prob- 
abie ae rear It has developed, 
however, that the long drouth of last 
year and the heavy winter freezing 
the past winter seriously damaged the 
vitality of ung timothy meadows as 
well as destkoyed new seeded clover. 
On this account, while there has been 
generally a gdod growth of timothy 
the crop is rath\er thin on the ground, 
and somewhat 
the loss of clovar materially reduces 
the size of the hay crop. 


Hay Harvest Under Way 


At this date a fair amount of 
hay has been cut and correspondents 
do not look for a bumper yield, 
and in some instances they predict 
an even shorter yield than that of 
1911. Complaints are recorded, 
showing that the grass roots grew 
rapidly near the surface during the 
period of wet weather, only to be 
parched in the recent hot, dry 
period encountered. The following 
reports give something of local 
conditions. 


Below Iw York Average 


Lost about all of our new seeding 
last year. Weather fine now for hay- 
ing, not much clover. Will not have 
over half a crop of hay; not much to 
ship as wheat bad and straw crop 
will be poor.—[N. S. Dunlap, Gen- 
esee County, N Y. 

Hardly an average crop of hay, 
harvest rather favorable, very dry, 
late crop poor; wish I could get a 
better report.—[Ira O. Banks, Jef- 
ferson County, N Y. 

Condition of old meadows poor, 
new seeding fair. We will have more 
hay than last year but the crop has 
been injured by dry weather. Do not 





expect yield over one ton p acre.,— 


Y 
light.—[J. C., 


[E. R. U., Middlesex, N 

Hay. crop will be 
Keene, N H. 

Expect an average crop and ‘the 
looks good.—[D. B. D., Bast 
Calais, Vt. 

Do not expect more than normal 
crop of hay. Heavy rains continued 
to June 15 caused growing grass to 
form -toots near the surface. Now 
the hot weather is drying the roots 
rapidly.—[J. L, Burlington, Vt. 

Winter left meadows in good con- 
dition, but cold, wet spring followed 
by dry weather has cut the crop to 
half of normal. Clover stand is 
thick on ground, but very short. Tim- 
othy is light with short heads.—[H. 
W. R., Greenspring, O. 

Condition of meadows indicates an 
average yield of hay, 14% tons p acre. 
Recent rains improved conditions.— 
[D. P. C., Blanchester, O. 

Grasses of all kinds will yield fully 
up to normal.—[H. G. G., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Hay crop normal but timothy stdnd 
is thin. For old hay yield will be one 
to two tons p acre.—[C. W. H., Camp 
Hill, Pa. 

About half a crop of hay expected. 
[D. H. C., Westford, Pa. 

Grass is very good and clever much 
above the average.—[J. K. F., White 
Rock, Pa. 

Owing to wet, cold weather growth 
of grass has been less than normal 
and yield will be the same. Sorrel 
has grown rapidly and is found in 
many timothy fields which will hard- 
ly average a ton of timothy to the 
acre. Clover looks gocd and heavy. 
Will make two tons.—[S. C. S., New 
Waterford, O. 

Hay crop will be short, about 1-3 
compared with last year.—[W. R., 
Ledyard. Ta. 

Will have a normal crop of tim- 
othy, clover and prairie hay. Present 
prospects one ton to the acre.—[A. 
H. G., Richards, Mo. 

The hay crop ‘is not as large as in 
recent years. Possibly 1-3 of the 
acreage wintered well and what re- 
mains shows fair quality but will not 
average over one ton p acre.—[B. M. 
K., Newport, Mich. 

Think our hay crop will be below 
average in thes southern half of the 
state. Dry June caused grass to grow 
slowly, and 1% tons p acre will be 
high for the yield.—[W. A. B., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Recent heavy rains have been good 
for the growth of hay. Think there 
will be double the amount of hay pro- 
duced as a year ago.—[F. D. 
Neoga, Il. 

Normal growth of grass and yield 
about 1% tons p acre. Acreage of hay 
small.—[E. M. W., Delevan, IIl. 

Timothy heading out. Prospects fine. 
High price of seed caused shortage in 
acreage.—[H. R. H., Sandoval, Ill. 

Outlook for hay much improved 
over early spring conditions. Crop 
will run aDdout @ ton to the acre. More 
Weeds than usual. Crop will be about 
equal that of last year.—{A. W. S&S., 
Roanoke, Ind. 

Grass has made rapid growth the 
past few weeks; normal yield p acre 
possible, 2% tons. Acreage much be. 
lew normal even of timothy. Practi- 
— no clover.—[L. 8.-H., Noblesville, 

nd, 

Meadows have mede a good growth 
the last two weeks and yield will bo 
double that of last year, with 
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Worth-While Hay for Feed and Sale 


Much Profit in Hay Crops—-Why Corn Hay Is Sometimes Bad---Present Trend Is to Grow Legumes--Ways By Which 
Many Southern Farmers Have Solved Their Winter Hay Problems—How High Prices Are Bringing 
Their Blessings--By Professor L. A. Niven, of South Carolina Agricultural College 


ARMERS at present are paying $38 
to $40 a ton for hay. That’s hard 
on the pocketbook. Some of these 
not only grow all the hay needed, 

but make money at it by either selling it or 
buying beef cattle and feeding it to them. A 
good many people have lost some money by 
buying and feeding beef cattle, but these are 
always the ones who buy all the feed for 
these animals. Thousands of people in the 
middle south are feeding beef cattle during 
the winter and spring months solely for the 
purpose of obtaining manure. People are 
thoroughly alive to the fact that the best 
market in the world for the surplus hay and 
other crops is to feed it to animals and apply 
the manure to the soil, and that is the way 
they get practically two values for the hay. 

On my father’s farm we decided several 
years ago that the practice of pulling fodder 
or the leaves from the cornstalks was not 
only decreasing the yield of corn, but that it 
. was one of the most expensive ways in the 
world of securing a supply of rough feed. 
Two or three of my neighbors ‘‘went in” with 
us and we bought a shredding machine. Our 
neighbors for several miles around cut and 
shocked their corn that year and we shredded 
it for them. The ma- 


and blades and are growing alfalfa, vetch and 
oats miked, cowpea hay and sorghum cane. 
A very progressive farmer near Columbia, 
S C, is obtaining rough feed by growing 
alfalfa and vetch and oats mixed, and fol- 
lowing the vetch and oats with cowpeas. 
And he always has an abundance of good 
hay on hand. 

The first cutting of this man’s feed of 
alfalfa this year yielded a little more than 
a ton of as fine cured ha, as anyone would 
want to see. Five cuttings are usually 
obtained. Of course, the ground was 
thoroughly prepared, fertilized and inoculated 
with the necessary bacteria for the growth 
of alfalfa before seeding. Heavy applica- 
tions of lime were given the soil before seed- 
ing. It is well known that it is more costly 
to grow alfalfa on sandy soil than on a clayey- 
loam soil, but it can be grown on any soil if 
you are willing to go to the expense and 
trouble to put the ground in the proper “con- 
dition, and at a profit, too. 


Making Hay of Oats and Vetch 


But the easiest grown and one of the cheap- 
est and best hay crops for the entire south 
is oats and vetch mixed, followed by cowpeas. 


for the making of these crops, but they can 
be made without the stable manure. Many 
people seem to have the idea that these 
crops absolutely demand the stable manure 
in order that good yields may be made, but 
this man’s experience clearly disproves this 
idea. 

The ground for this wee of oats and vetch 
was prepared and fertilized as follows: Dur- 
ing September the land was broken deeply 
and thoroughly, and 400 pounds of basic slag 
and 75 pounds of muriate of potash were 
applied to each acre. Before sowing the 
vetch seed they were inoculated with farmo- 
germ. The seed was sown with a grain drill, 
about 40 pounds of the hairy vetch and two 
bushels of oats per acre were used. This 
man has found that it pays better to sow the 
seed around September 1, and that no sow- 
ings should be made later than October 15, 
nor earlier than August 15. He also found 
that basic slag gave him better results with - 
this crop than the acid phosphate. The oats 
and yetch are cut while in the dough stage 
and cured. This man allows a portion of 
these crops to ripen and it is threshed for 
seed. This does away with the objection 
which a good many people bring against 

vetch—the cost of the 





jority of them cut 
their corn before it 
was ripe.enough and 
the .result was that 
the majority of them 
went back to the old 
method of pulling 
fodder the next year. 

I saw that the real 
trouble was that the 
corn was cut too 
green, as we had cut 
it just at the time we 
ordinarily pulled the 
fodder, the proper 
time being from 10 
days to two weeks 
later than this time. 





seed, 

Fertilizers—A” few 
years ago I was buy- 
ing a 14% acid phos- 
phate for my wheat 
crop. Past experience 
had indicated that I 
got more for my 
money when I used 
acid phosphate alone 
on wheat than I did 
when I used a com- 
plete fertilizer. The 
agent recommended a 
complete fertilizer 
that cost about $5 a 
ton more than the 








So.the next year we 
cut the corn at the 
proper time and we 
did not have rotten 
stover as we had had 
the year before. However, the majority of 
our neighbors would have nothing to do with 
the shredding of corn the next year. The 
result® was that on a four-horse farm with 
no more than one-third of the land planted 
to corn we made enough stover to feed a 
dozen or more animals and sold from $300 
to $400 worth a year to our neighbors at 
75 cents a hundred pounds at-the barn door. 
The coarse part of the stalks which the ani- 
mals did not eat was left in the stables for 
bedding; and, on account of its power to 
absorb and hold the liquid manure, it. is 
the best bedding in the world. “However, 
the animals ate from 75 to 80% of the stover 
after they had become accustomed to it. Our 
neighbors are now rapidly taking up this 
method of making the rough feed for the 
animals on the farm, and as soon as it 
becomes universal, the western states will 
ship their hay to some other section of the 
country. A good many farmers prefer not 
to get their rough toes from the cornstalks 


to cure. 
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Cowpeas are pictured here.’ 


Curing Hay in the Field Under Cover 


During rainy seasons hay caps are useful in turning water from the hay cocks. 
Even in favorable seasons this crop is somewhat difficult 
By means of the caps in rainy weather the labor and anxiety are both lessened. 


The man referred to above depends very 
largely on these crops for his rough feed. 
This man says that one year he cut two tons 
of cured oats and vetch hay per acre in May, 
and immediately afterward plowed up the 
land and early in June sowed to cowpeas, and 
then cut two tons of cured cowpea hay an 
acre in September. This hay was easily worth 
$25 a ton; and it is seen that this land yielded 
$100 worth of hay an acre, and the ground was 
left in a much more fertile condition: on 
account of having grown two crops of legumes 
that year. This ground was inoculated with 


. the bacteria necessary for the proper growth 


of vetch. 
The soil on which this iay was grown was 
a@ very poor sandy soil. In fact, this man said 
it was so poor that two years before this time 
it produced less than 100 pounds an acre of 
lint cotton. And stable or barnyard manure 
was not used to make this excellent yield 
either. Stable manure is as good or better 
then any other fertilizer that could be. used 
<i - 
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acid phosphate. As I 
did not purchase the 
complete fertilizer, he 
put in a bag of it at 
the same price I paid 
for the acid phosphate, and requested me to 
use it beside the other fertilizer in order to 
compare results. I did so. I used same 
quantity of the complete fertilizer as I did 
of the acid phosphate. The drill was set for 
250 pounds an acre, but did not put on quite 
that much. When harvest came I could not 
tell any difference in the crop where the 
different fertilizers were used. Both made nice, 
well-filled wheat, but if there was any advan- 
tage in the yield where the complete fertilizer 
was used over the acid phosphate, I could not 
see it. Three years ago I applied stable manure 
to a part of my corn, acid phosphate to another 
and both stable manure and acid phosphate to 
another part of the field, with the result that 
the crop was benefited by both the stable 
manure when used alone and the acid phos- 
phate alone, but where both were used 
together the corn yielded almost double that 
where each was used separately in the 
proceés of - od ‘this crop.—f[A. J. Legg, 


“Nicholas Co, W Vi 
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HANDLING THE CROPS 





CORN EASILY BEST SILAGE 


The chemical processes that occur in the * 


silo during fermentation make the material 
more digestible. This process is supposed to 
be almost identical with the change that takes 
place in the first stomach of the cow. The 
effect is to break down the fibrous substance 
and render it more soluble. The effect of 
feeding silage to milch cows is the same as 
that of turning them into a green pasture. 
The silo provides a cheap feed that can be 
used with good results at any time of the 
year; it prevents the sacrifice of young stock, 
because of a shortage of feed; it utilizes 
the cornstalks, takes drudgery out of winter 
feeding and one has only to make a little 
investigation to find the silo owners well 
satisfied with the plan. 

Corn is the great silage plant of America. 
It is adapted to a wide range of latitude and 
longitude and will produce the largest amount 

,. of nutritive silage per acre of ‘any crop we can 
grow. Fifteen to 20 tons of green fodder 
can be grown on one acre without difficulty 
in nearly any part of the corn belt. 

Many experiments have shown that corn 
for silage contains the most nutriment when 
the kernels begin to glaze, or when denting 
is established, and before the lower leaves 
of the plant begin to dry. If cut before this 
period, too large a percentage of water is 
harvested with the crop, while the greatest 
development of food substance has not been 
reached by the- plant. 

e Build Silo Moderate Size 

If silage is to be fed with greatest satisfac- 
tion it must be sweet and in perfect condition. 
It is spoiled by coming in contact with air. 
Therefore, the silo should not be of too great 
diameter. Not more than 8 square feet 
should be allowed for each cow to be fed in 
winter. When feeding 40 pounds of silage 
per cow, a layer about 1% inches deep will 
be fed off daily. When feeding in summer 
it ig advisable that the exposed area be not 
over half this size, so that a layer 3 inches 
deep may be used daily. No silo should be 
larger than 20 to 22 feet in diameter, because 
distance from the door increases labor of 
removal. To be well-proportioned, the hight 
of a silo should not be more than twice the 
diameter. No silo should be less than 30 
feet deep, and to get sufficient depth for a 
silo not over 12 feet in diameter it may be 
placed 4 or 5 feet in the ground. 

Silage will usually be needed about 200 
days, or from about October 20 to May 10. 
If we have a herd of 30 cows to which we 
wish to feed silage for 200 days, it will not, as 
a rule, be well to feed over 40 pounds of 
silage daily per head. If this quantity be 
fed, 100 tons of silage will be required, for 
which 110 tons of corn fodder must be placed 
in the silo. Taking 40 pounds as the average 
weight of a cubic foot of corn silage, each 
ton of silage will, therefore, take up 50 cubic 
feet, and 100 tons 5000 cubic feet. If a cir- 
cular 100-ton silo is to be built, it must be 
about 14 feet in diameter and 32 feet high. 


LEGUMES ON TRUCK FARMS 


CABEY W. MONTGOMERY, LICKING COUNTY, 0 

I am a trucker and fruit grower and raise 
some chickens and grow soy beans and vetches 

- to fit this business. After potatoes we sow 
rye and vetch. The next year we cut the 
rye and vetch for hay, sow soy beans, cut 
these for hay, disk and sow to rye and vetch 
and plow under the following season for 
some crop. 

We sometimes, after early potatoes, sow 
rye and vetch. This early sowing gives an 
immense growth of organic matter to plow 
under next spring for sweet corn, melons 
or strawberries. Among the fruit trees we 
- SOW cowpeas as a cover crop, in June, and 
these we let the chickens harvest. 97 

I have talked with a number of seedsmen, 
and they all tell me that the sale of these 
seeds is increasing. I have been recommend- 
ing farmers to grow soy beans for sale. On 

; account of the scab germs of the potato get- 
* ting into my soil, I am thinking of dropping 

- out some potatoes and putting in soy beans. 

Df r, we have used these soy beans for hay, 
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All live stock take to this hay and thrive 
upon it. The soil on which the beans are 
grown: is improved mechanically, and in its 
Nitrogen content, as shown by the thrifty 
growth and dark green color of the leaves 
of plants following the soys. 

At the Ohio station they put into the silo 
two loads of corn and one load of soy beans 
and find it an economical feed for the pro- 
duction of milk. This changes the rotatior 
to one of four years: corn, soy beans, wheat, 
clover, thus bringing in a legume every two 
years, where before (corn, wheat and clover) 
the legume came in once in three years. 


NOVEL METHODS OF EXCHANGE 


The growers’ and shippers’ exchange of 
western New York has proved that the pro- 
ducer of farm products can set the price to 
the consumer. It sent a carload of potatoes 
in one-peck sacks to a department store in 
Baltimore, to be delivered to any hame in 
the city at 42 cents a peck. The exchange 
sold them to the store for 40 cents a peck. 

One of the vice-presidents of the exchange 
sold his peaches through one of the large 
department stores in Rochester at 60 cents 
@ one-third bushel basket. The day prior 
to the first sale at this rate, grocers of Roch- 
ester were selling peaches at an average of 
90 cents a basket. On the day of the sale 
and the day after, an agent of the exchange 
canvassed the grocery trade and found that 


has 


peaches had dropped to an average of 63 
cents a basket. 

For this season’s business the exchange 
made arrangements with department 
store owners and chain grocery stores in many 
large cities to sell its products during one 
day each week or on one day in two weeks 
at cost, the exchange to pay the advertising 
and to name the price delivered to any con- 
sumer’s home in the respective cities. 

Agents of the exchange keep in close touch 
with what the consumer is paying at all times. 
Whenever too great a gap is seen between 
the price the producer gets and what the con- 
sumer pays, the exchange will arrange to 
advertise and close up that gap. The officers 
feel that they can readily discover where the 
evil exists in the high cost of living, so far 
as their registered trade-mark products are 
concerned and will endeavor to strike a fairer 
division. by helping both the producer and 
the consumer in the way indicated. 

Up to the present there are about 1300 
members in this exchange, which operates 28 
loading stations. It has adopted the small 
package as a necessary factor in naming the 
price to the consumer. Its packages are pro- 
tected by a copyright trade-mark, and pur- 
chasers are requested to notify the exchange 
if the contents of the packages are not exactly 
as represented. 


Reset the strawberry bed every two years 
for best results. it will pay well. 
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Basement Layout of the Cold Storage Plant at the 
Massachusetts Agricultura] College 


Commercial orcharding is making strides) everywhere. 


Bearing. on this whole 


subject of handling fruits, American Agriculturist prints herewith floor plans of a 
new cold storage plant, just established by the Massachusetts agricultural college, and con- 
sidered one of the most modern storage plants in the country. The building is 42x75 feet, 
basement 11 feet deep, cellar wall solid conerete, superstructure is frame and brick veneer, 
slate roof and thus practically fireproof. For insulation of walls common building lumber, 
planer shavings and special insulating paper are used. The brick on the outside permits 
a dead air space between that and the shell of 2x4 studding, lining lumber, shavings and 


paper. 


rooms is shown on the chart. Two of these are cooled by artificial means and 

the nature of a frost-proof room. The ventilating doors ar 

air; during autumn the warmer air is let out from the 
system ts used. 


‘c door in ceiling. For refrigeration, a brine 


- 


The Wall is effective against either heat or cold. The arrangement of fruit storage 


the third is in 
near the floor and admit cold 
by means of a suitable trap 
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Well-Cared-For Poultry Pays on Farm 


An Interesting Iowa Experience—-Mixed Flock - But Good Layers~Carefully Fed During Fall and Winter—Chicks 
Hatched Under Hens--Coops, Nests and House Kept Scrupulously Clean—High Egg Production—-Don’t 
Keep Too Many in One Place for Best Results—By M. M. Allenden, of Jefferson County, lowa 


UR flock of 500 chickens did not 
always pay on the home farm, but 
under the present system of man- 
agement it has returned us a 

profit of nearly $1 a fowl a year, without 
using incubators or brooders. Previous to 
the year 1910 I doubt very much if our flock 
was paying for the feed consumed. We had 
mixed breeds, Rocks and Brown Leghorns, 
which were exceptionally good layers during 
the summer, but stopped laying early in the 
fall. This was due mostly to lack of proper 
feeding. We began to study the methods of 
poultry rearing followed by F. C. Hollister, 
who was a breeder of pure-bred Brown Leg- 
horns and who had succeeded in high egg 
production in his flock. 

In the fall of 1909 we began to use more 
concentrated feeds and continued this feeding 
through the winter. We did not get many 
eggs this winter, but the hens were in excel- 
lent condition and began to lay early in the 
spring of 1910. In March, 1910, we disin- 
fected all the small coops and chicken houses 
with a creolin solution. This proved very 
satisfactory and economical. We did not have 


lot of about one-half acre and were housed by 
a building 10x24 feet. These young birds were 
fed a wide ration of cracked corn with a little 
wheat. The cost of rearihg was about 25 cents 
each, or a total of $51.25. They were shipped 
direct to Chicago at two'to 2% pounds in 
weight, and averaged 40 cents, or a total of 
$98. This gave a net return of $36.75, not 
counting the labor. 

The young chicks were all reared at one 
place, but later the flock was separated and 
about two-fifths kept at one place and the 
other three-fifths taken to another farm. The 
laying houses consisted of one building 12x 
34 feet, and the other 12x24 feet. These 
buildings were well ted, built upon con- 
crete foundations. .“ roof was made of 
tarred paper. Nests Were placed in double 
rows along the front under the windows and 
the roosts were in the rear. We gave the 
building a coat of whitewash in the spring 
of 1910 and in September of the same year. 
We fed cooked potatoes in the morning 
during the early spring. These were mixed 
with bran. The grain fed was composed 
of corn and wheat, fed night and morning. 


ing water about twice a week. Under this 
system of feeding we did exceptionally well. 
We were careful about the water, kept our 
buildings clean and fed. a very concentrated 
ration to the laying birds. 


Cash Record of the Flock 


Net profit from pullets, sale of eggs. . .$150.00 
Net profit from old flock 
Sale of cockerels 


$405.50 
56.00 


Total net profit $349.50 


Profit from Flock 


The pullets averaged 90 eggs for the year 
after they began to lay. These were sold for 
20 cents a dozen, or $450. The cost of rear- 
ing a pullet for one year is estimated at $1. 
This gives a return of $150 on the young 
hens. During the year the flock of old hens 
averaged 115 eggs, which sold for 15 cents a 
dozen, or $718.75. Counting the cost of keep- 
ing the hens at $1 each for a year, or $500, 
we have a net profit of $218.15. The entire 





incubators, but set 50 Ply- 
mouth Rock hens on nearly 
700 eggs, half of which were 
purchased for $2.50 a sitting 
of 15 eggs, or a total of $56. 
Of the 700 eggs, we hatched 
about 600 chicks, or about 
80%, and succeeded in rearing 
550 to maturity. 


Chicks Placed in Orchard 


A few hours after hatching 
was over hens and chicks 
were moved to small coops in 
the orchard. These individual 
coops were placed between the 
rows of fruit trees and each 
about 50 feet apart. We did 
not start feeding until the be- 
ginning of the third day, and 
only a small portion of luke- 
Warm water and a little sand 
or grit were supplied on the 
second day. 

The hens were confined to 
the coops until the chicks 
were four weeks old, then 
broods and hens were turned 
out after the dew was off the 
grass in the mornings. The 
feed for the first week con- 
sisted of a mixture of wheat 
bread, corn bread and hard- 
boiled eggs. After the end of 
the first week we fed cracked 
wheat and corn meal, about 
half and half by measure. We 





profits, including the cocker- 
els, pullets and egg produc- 
tion, are given without includ- 
ing the labor. From our 
experience I am satisfied that 
poultry may be reared in large 
numbers on the general farm 
to net about $1 a hen 
annually. 


Truck Crops—Only a few 
‘farmers make a brilliant suc- 
cess with one special crop. 
One farmer whom TI have re- 
cently interviewed had the fol- 
lowing acreage and variety of 
crops: Strawberries, 35 acres; 
Irish potatoes, 50 acres; sweet 
potatoes, 25 acres; radishes, 
10 acres; cabbages, 15 acres; 
kale, six acres; spinach, 50 
acres; cantaloups, five acres; 
squash, two acres; snap beans, 
15 acres; corn, 25 acres; oats, 
five acres; cowpeas and soy 
beans, wherever there was’ 
space. These last were raised 
for forage and to put humus 
into the soil. This farmer had 
also the promise of at least 
1000 barrels of pears and 500 
bushels of apples in sight. 
This man caters to the home 
market, and sends his delivery . 
wagon almost every working 
day to the city. His local 
sales pay all his labor bills 








kept a supply of charcoal and 
oyster shell before the chicks 
at all times. Each week chicks 
and hens were given a 
thorough dusting with a lice 
powder. The coops were county, Il. 
shifted to new ground about twice each month 
and new chaff supplied. The orchard had been 
plowed and wheat sown in the fall of 1909, so 
the chicks were given a supply of green foods 
from the very first. As soon as the chicks 
were weaned, we separated the cockerels from 
the pullets. The orchard was disked twice 
that summer, and the birds were housed in 
small colony sheds, about 6x8 feet. When 
4% months old the pullets were turned with 
the other flock. These pullets were fed a 
mixture of cracked wheat, cern meal, shorts, 
bran and oil meal. The scraps from the table 
were fed to these chickens. We kept a sand 
and dust pile in each lot for the bird’. Ashes 
were mixed with the dust, but this is not to 
be recommended, as it tends to discolor ‘the 
feathers of the fowls. The 245 cockerels, out 
of the 550 chicks, were placed in a separate 


esteem. 
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poultry is largely sold under the name 
indication of goodness. 


Well-Formed Barred Plymouth Rock Pullet 


For business the Plymouth Rock has justly won its place in popular 


No words of commendation are necessary. The fact that dressed 
“Plymouth Rock” 
This pullet is owned by A. W. Shriver of McKean 
She has won laurels at many shows, including Chicage. 


A mixture of two parts corn meal, two 
parts cracked wheat, one part bran, one part 


shorts, some charcoal, oil meal and a little. 


“salt was fed in hoppers. These hoppers were 
constructed out of old store boxes at # very 
little expense. There was a portion of beef 
scrap added to this part of the time. The 
hopper feeding was continued all the year. 
Sheaf oats were fed during the season. We cut 
a few acres of millet, which was stacked in 
the chicken lot. We often fed clover hay to 
the hens. Skimmed milk was fed in a bran 
mixture, or in flat pans once each day. All 
grain feeds were fed in a litter, so the birds 
would exercise.- The water fountains were 
set upon benches about 12 inches high. Any 
fowls that showed any tendency toward ill 
health were immediately culled out. A little 
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and most of the incidental 
running expenses on the farm. 
Such a farmer cannot be 
downed; his brace roots ex- 
tend in every direction. The 
gross sales from his local mar- 
ket wagon bring him $30 to $60 a day. That 
is for the odds and ends on the farm. The 
big bulk of crops goes to distant markets. 
This man raises two crops of Irish potatoes 
each year; one planted in February and mar- 
keted in June, the other planted in July and 
marketed in October, November and Decem- 
ber. He grows two crops of snaps also, one 
in the spring, the other in the fall. He 
arranges to have crops of green stuff to plow 
under, to give his land a “square deal.” The 
day I. visited the farm, the farmer had about 
finished shipping radishes, spinach and kale, 
and was just beginning to ship cabbages and 
berries. He gives his hands employment 
most of the time. The men are content and 
reliable, as they always have something to do, 
something to spend, something to eat, drink . 
and wear.—[A. Jeffers, Princess Co, Va. . 
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- Handling the Farm Engine 


ALBERT PETERSON 


I believe that the gasoline engine, 
earefully selected, reasonably used, 
and decently taken care of, gives its 
ewner as near perpetual motion as he 
will have for some time to come. In 
erder to establish my authority for 
the above claims, it may not be im- 
proper to inform your readers that 
during the past 12 years I have owned 
and used four ‘different gasoline en- 
gines, a five-horse power portable, a 
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Homemade Hopper Cooler 


12-horse power portable, a pumping 
and an automobile engine. I have 
always done my own repairing and re- 
modeling work. I have never had 
occasion to call expert help and have 
mever been compelled to leave any 
custom or other work unfinished. I 
have also at different times been used 
as a trouble-hunter by others. I am 
also a patentee of a gasoline gas light 
system, and during three years I 
worked as a_ gasfitter, building 
and installing some of these ma- 
chines. 

I think the above is sufficient to 
show that I have passed at least 
partly through the mill, and when 
considering all that is being said by 
some persons against the much- 
abused gasoline engines, it seems 
strange that I am yet alive and able 
to write these lines. I must, however, 
admit that gasoline engines occasion- 
ally get stubborn, like the bucking 
bronco of the western plains, and that 
during these bucking spells one may 
turn the wheels till he is blue in the 
face and it will still refuse to go. I 








then leave it for a short time, go back 
to it, turn it over once and away it 
goes, apparently all right, and you or 
no one else can tell what you did to 
make it go. 

Portable engines on the average 
farm are subjected to the severest 
test to which an engine can be put. 
It usually runs with a full load, and 
is often overloaded. It is as a rule 
left out in all sorts of weather. Very 
soon rust and roughened surfaces ap- 
pear, to counteract smooth running 
and nicely.finished mechanical parts. 
The makers of engines for farm work 
are well aware of these condi- 
tions and are exerting them- 
selves to make their engines as 
near neglect and foolproof as pos- 
sible. 

When the farmer buys a gasoline 
engine he does not always know what 
he wants in advance. What engine 
to buy, what size, type, what kind of 
cooling device, shall it be a stationary 
or will it be better to have a portable 
outfit, are quertions which naturally 
arise, To these 
questions he 
seeks an answer 
in the differ- 
ent catalogs, 
As a rule they 
are filled with 
exaggerated 
claims, and when 
he. itjays such 
illustrated literature aside, 
wildered and appears to know 
than at first. 

I will specially caution everyone 
not to purchase too sm-ll an engine. 
In getting my first five-horse power 
portable engine I made that mistake, 
but corrected it some years later whenit 
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he is be- 
less 


was sold and replaced by a 12-horse_ 
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power portable. I have 
gretted the extra outlay. 











Makes Good at Farming 


E, YOUNG WEAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Three pigs, three pullets, one cock- 
erel, a bushel of alfalfa seed and 40 
acres of untried land—this in 1906 
constituted the wealth of one man 
ambitious to become a farmer in the 
truest meaning of the word. The man 
learned about the place in Virginia 
and the farm now brings him in $500 
a month, His hospitality is of the 
old-fashioned southern type—a mix- 
ture of pride in his possessions and 
lavishness in treatment. One doesn’t 
tramp far over the fields before he 
realizes that the owner has not only 
studied books and observed his neigh- 
bors, but that he has also “mixed his 
soil with brains,” for nothing is 
neglected and every growing thing on 
the place has wormed itself into his 
affections. Twenty acres he gives to 
the raising of cotton—10 to 15 baies—- 
followed by corn, 16 bushels to the 
acre; the other 20 he devotes to hogs. 
In every branch he uses improved 
' methods, not directly, not indiscrim- 
inately, but with a nice adaptation to 
the needs of. his own farm. His 
sheds, though not handsome, are 
clean, dry and well ventilated, with 
adequate extra provision for brood 
BOWS. 

While he aims to produce the fin- 
* est hogs In the state, he has also re- 
tained his interest in poultry and now 
keeps something like 400 Plymouth 
Rocks of the barred variety; and sells 
his roosters at $5 apiece. A flock of 
Indian Runner ducks, which, owing 
te the marsh land on the place, en- 
tails small expense, adds materially 
to his income. 

For the gratification of his hogs, 
the owner has set aside 20 feed .ots, 
three-quarters of an acre each, fenced 
with woven wire and each accessible 
from the main pasture. In these he 
_ plants rye, oats, vetch, rape, peas, 
Bermuda, and early corn, and here 
twice a day the hogs are privileged 
to browse though they are also fed 
‘shorts, ran and oil meal, which he 
‘puys. On this balanced ration he has 
built up a fine blooded herd of ani- 
mals; which he figures cost him from 
8 to 5 cents a pound. 

A lover of good bacon, he is more 


realizes in advange what an amount 
of different work an engine can do 
on a farm, hence it is always best to 
purchawe one larger than present 
needs demand. The larger engine 
uses very little more fuel than the 
smaller one, doing the same work, 
and it does its work easier, and with 
less attention: I also am convinced 
that the portable engine is more sat- 
isfactory as it can be moved around 
to the different work to be done, and 
except for such light work as pump- 
ing, churning, running the cream 
separator, washing machinery, lathe, 
etc, I advise the portable in every 
case when at all practicable. 

The open-hopper water cooling sys- 
tem is superior to anything else I 
have seen for intermittent work on the 
farm. Very little water is required, 
and no circulating pump is necessary. 
When my engine was purchased this 
method of cooling was not thought 
of. It was equipped with a large 
upright tank holding three or four 
barrels water. This worked very sat- 
isfactorily during summer, but in win- 
ter or cold weather it proved a nui- 
Sance. It had to be drained every 
time after using and refilled above 
return or top pipe whenever the en- 
gine was to be used. 

I used various devices to overcome 
this faulty system such as a circulat- 
ing pump, or a large tank buried un- 
der the floor upom which the engine 
was standing, and though this was 
some improvement upon the former, 
yet it proved only a temporary ‘relief. 
After examining the first hopper- 
cooled engine an idea struck me, For 
the benefit of those who may have 
an old style water-cooled engine I 
will say that my presenf cooling sys- 
tem is satisfactory. It needs only a 
pail of water to each horse power of 
the engine. It was made as follows: 


- American Agriculturist 


I mounted a common galvanized 
stock tank on top of my engine be- 
tween the balance wheeis, one end 
resting on the cylinder, and the other 
on the toolbox,- which is located in 
front of the engine, and high enougn 
to be clear of the crankshaft. This 
tank was 2x6 feet x 14 inches deep. 


A pipe, 14 inch- 


es,. led from the 
front of this 
LARGE TANK COOLER 


tank,. down un- 
der and into the 
cylinder. An- 
other 14-inch 
pipe led from 
top of cylinder 
into rear end 
and slightly 
above bottom of 
tank, This gives a very large evap- 
orating surface and the water is 
cooled perfectly. It gives the ad- 
vantages of the hopper, and is more 
effective than a hopper on a large en- 
gine. No circulating pump is needed 
and a surprisingly,small amount of 
water is required. After mounting 
this tank as described my team was 
relieved of pulling three or four bar- 
rels of water whenever the engine 
was moved around, which is quite 
an item in threshing time. 

Select an engine with a good 
sparking device, as more trouble will 
be encountered here than with all the 
other parts of the engine taken to- 
gether, Use a set of good batteries to 
start engine and then have a magneto 
ready to switch on after starting. This 
will insure.a good spark. 

To get the best result from exhaust 
valve timing, it should be set to open 
when the crarik has passed. three- 
fourths or slightly more on its out- 
ward stroke, and close just after it 
has passed its inner center. Never 
set it to open or close on dead centers. 
The charge does not exert any effect 
after piston has traveled about three- 
fourths or four-fifths of its outstroke, 
hence the quicker the valve opens to 
let the exhaust out the better; it re- 
lieves the engine of a large amount of 
back pressure and waste of power, It 
should not close too early, but give 
the piston.a chance to clear the cyl- 
inder of dead gases. 











prime consideration. He has never 
had any disease on the place, a fact 
which he attributes to care and 
cleanliness. His supply is never al- 
lowed to drop below four boars, 15 
sows, and 50 pigs, though even at his 
price of $50 for a sow and $20 for a 
pig, the demand is always in excess 
of the supply. He modestly hopes 
that his influence and his success 
have been a factor in the gradual in- 
crease which he notes of hog raising 
in the southern states. 

He is as proud of his many blue 
ribbons, won at state fairs over 
worthy competitors, as a boy with a 
new kite, and it is small wonder that 
he reviews his five years with. satis- 
faction, since in them he has not 
only got ahead but has also main- 
tained his family in comfort, and has 
been able to send his children to the 
best schools. 


Proposed Trackless Trolly 


J, E. QUINN 





It looks as if rural Monmouth 
county, N J, will be the first section 
of the United States to have the 
trackless trolley. The scheme Is being 
put forward, with every indication of 
ultimate success, by William C. Frick 
who plang an experimental or de- 
velopment line through®Long Branch, 
to be in operation by the middle of 
next October or the first of Movem- 
ber. When the experimynt shall 
have demonstrated its practicability, 
it Is intended to put in operation for 
commercial purposes a belt line from 
Long Brattéh to Freehold, the county 
Seat, giving to the farmers of the 
back districts an opportunity for 
travel now denied them by other 
transportation lines. The new line will 
run from Long- Branch through Ea- 
tontown, ‘Tinton Falls and Colt’s Neck 
to Freehold; thence returning through 
Howell, Fairfield, Farmingdale, Ham- 
ilton, Avon, Bradley Beach, Asbury 
Park, OQakhurst and West Long 
Branch, a’ nee of approximately 





40 miles and tapping a rich agricul- 
tural district in both directions. . 
This belt line when established will 
give travel service to a normal popu- 
lation in winter of about 40,000; and 
in summer to over 200,000 within a 
mile of either side of the roadway 
traversed, Similar lines are success- 
fully operated in England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy and Norway. 

The cars, which~«resemble large 
automobile ‘*buses, are propelled by 
the regular overhead trolley, with a 
powerful battery attached to each 
wheel of the vehicle. They are able 
to reverse, turn around, pass one an- 
other on the road, and maneuver gen- 
erally without the trolley being re- 
moved, and to take heavy gradients 
over rough, muddy or snowy roads 
without difficulty, vibration or noise. 
In their operation abroad very few 
hitches have been reported, and ow- 
ing to their comparative lightness and 
wide tires the surface of the road 
suffers from wear. See illustration on 
mtext page. 

‘Consul-General Griffiths of London 
last March reported that the railless 
electrie.system of trolley cars is meet- 
ing with a great deal. of fayor in 
England, due to the low cost of con- 
struction, cheapness_of maintenance, 
low operating expenses, and its appli- 
cability to towns and to country dis- 
tricts where the traffic would. not 
justify the building of the ordinary 
trolley line. 

A committee visited Leeds in Octo- 
ber of last year, and reported that 
the surface of the road over which 
the cars run is paved partly with 
wood and partly with granite within 
the city, while on the outskirts the 
road is of the usual macadam forma- 
tion. No extraordinary wear was no- 
ticed. The report states that the car 
passed by the side of other traffic on 
the road and between vehicles. It 
also passed other ears going in the 
same direction with the utmost free- 


dom. At the request of. the commit-- 
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tee the driver diverted the car from 
one side of the road to the other by 
frequent turning motions, and al- 
though these turnings necessitated 
sudden movements of the trolley arms 
from side to side at their extreme 
length, they showed no sign of leav- 
ing the wire. 

A lateral deviation of fully 15 feet 
from the center of the roadway to 
either side is easily. obtained in the 
operation of the troiley arm, Pas- 
sengers getting on or off the car at 
the’ curb are able to do so without 
incurring risk from the general traf- 
fic of the roadway. 

When the ground is covered with 
heavy snow the rear wheels of the 
cars are removed and sleigh runners 
substituted. No argument against the 
utility of the trackless trolley system 
has yet been advanced which the pro- 
moters have not been able to offset 
with a practical demonstration. 





A recent number of American Agri- 
culturist contained items that in- 
terested me very much. One was in 
regard to the newly started move- 
ment of beautifying the public roads 
by setting shade trees at public ex- 
pense. This is a good idea and 
should receive encouragement all 
over, but if we are to receive full 
benefit from this work there should 
be an immediate revision of our laws 
on this subject in order that these 
trees and the thousands already set 
by private parties along their prop- 
erties may be protected from de- 
struction by various ciasses of people, 
about the worst of whom. are the 
electric and telephone linemen, who 
now “trim’’ all they like. I was told 
by an attorney the property owner 
can do nothing to prevent it, only 
sue for damages after it is done. 
They can “trim” as often as they 
wish and all you can do is “sue for 
damages.” These lines can be put 
through and maintained without in- 
juring shade trees or other property 
and they should be competled to do 
so.—[Subscriber. 





Fruit Figures Largely in the out- 
put of agriculture. According to fed- 
eral census figures just published, 
the production of fruits and nuts in 
1909 (the year under review) was 
million dollars; 

pounds, 














July 13, 1912 
Cabbage Acreage Is Increased 


Farmers in commercial cabbage 
growing sections have planned a larg- 
er acreage of cabbage this year than 
in 1911, according to returns from 
American’ Agriculturist correspond. 
ents. Cabbage was set out in many 
places under favorable conditions, but 
drouth developed in some instances 
soon after plants were put in the field. 
As a whole, the crop bids fair to be a 
large one on an increased acreage. 

In some localities there was a short. 
age of plants, due to dry weather, and 
this mostly in New York where fields 
have been more lacking in moisture 
than in Wisconsin. In some places n 
New York reports to American Agri- 
culturist- tell of a slight decrease, 
although on the whole the acreage is 
reported larger than a year ago. 

Acreage Increased in New York 

There is a shortage of plants . 
eause of dry weather and setting is 
progressing under difficulties. Acreage 
10% larger than i. 1911.—[A. ‘M. M., 
Apulia Station, N Y. 

Cabbage acreage 
1911 is about 75% The weather has 
been too dry for setting and young 
«plants are making progress slowly.— 
[G. F. D., Afton, N Y. 

Plants are plentiful, but transplant- 
ing is later than usual on an acreage 
10% larger than last year. Soil is very 
dry.—[F. N. D., Hall, N Y. 

Soil conditions are about normal, 
but there is a shortage of plants be- 
cause the soil in the season was wet 
and is very dry. About 25% increase 
in acreage in the county.—[M. E. E., 
Albion, N Y. 

Plants are plentiful, but soil dry. 
Acreage increased 60% over that of 
1911.—[J. H. C., Kent, IY Y. 

Contemplate about the same acre- 
age as 1911. Soil dry and very. few 
cabbages.transplanted.—[F, C. N., Bl- 
mira, N Y. 

Setting of 
about June 24, 


compared with 


cabbage plants began 
and the young plants 
look very fine. Acreage will possibly 
be a trifle greater than that of last 
year, and if weather conditions for 


OUR ‘SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


for the cabbage crop are good on an 
average 15% larger than a year ago. 
Soil at present, however, is dry.—[{W. 
W. W., Clyde, O 

Cabbage acreage is a trifle larger 
than a year ago. - Prospect good for 
early cabbage, which we are begin- 
ning to harvest. Summer 
about 2-3 grown, and shows a good 
stand.—[C. M., Champaign, III. 

We completed transplanting the first 
week of this month. There is a fair 
increase in the acreage over that of 
other years.—[{W. A. M., Dodge Cen- 
ter, Minn. 

Cabbage Popular in Wisconsin 


Within an area 20 miles square, the 
acreage of cabbage is 50% larger than 
in 1911. So far conditions are about 
normal, although the soil is dry.—[D. 
W. D. C., Appieton, Wis. 

Most of the cabbage acreage has 
been set out with the soil too dry, but 
otherwise in good condition Acreaze 
is increased over that of 1911.—[E. B., 
Union Grove, Wis. 

About 150 acres will be grown here, 
or 50 more than in 1911. It is rather 
dry for setting plants, but a good 
share will be set with the transplant- 
ing machine. Ve started setting June 
20 and plants are looking fair, al- 
though some are scorched.—[F. K., 
Ripon, Wis. 


Onions Make Good Promise 


The onion crop in many localities es- 
caped the usual] vicissitudes of mag- 
gots, cutworms, drying winds and 
prospects are bright for the crop, 
should it receive plenty of moisture 
and cultivation. the balance of the 
season, 

Onions will be a little late in com- 
ing to harvest in some localities, 
due to the late start made last spring 
at planting time. The following para- 
graphs .tell of local conditions: 

Told. by Correspondents 

Onions doing fairly well, but mag- 
gots are working in some fields, caus- 
ing much damage for the onions were 
not well started. . There is an increase 




















Trackless Trolley Car in Operation 


moisture continue, ground will pro- 
duce twice as much cabbage as a year 
ago, when owing to hot, dry weather 
the crop was below normal. We have 
set about five acres, and intend to 
plant about 12 acres more.—[A. L. K,. 
Lockport, N Y. 

Difficult to start cabbages in fields 
because of dry weather. All crops 
suffering from lack of moisture. Acre- 
age of cabbage the same as in 1911.— 
[N. C. N;; Lyons, N Y. 

About the same acreage as a year 
ago. Plants are very poor and plant- 
ing is late. Soil is dry and plants start 
slowly.—[E. P., Tully, N Y. 

Acreage around Racine, Wis, 
larger, some drouth at opening of 
July, youne plants starting off well 
on black soil. 

Area under 
plants plentiful 
July 1 which 
dry.—[C. A. 
County, N Y. 

Cabbage acreage around — Beloit, 
Wis, reported much larger than last 
year and plants making a good start 
up to July 1. 

Quarter increase in cabbage -acre- 
age, transplanting well under way at 
close of June but ground rather 
dry.—[L. W. Adams, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

One correspondent at Pleasant Prai- 
rie, Wis, says double the cabbage 
acreage in Kenosha county; but mod- 
ififes this, saying plants small, weath- 
er dry and hot, some cutworms re- 
ported and plants did ‘not start 
quickly. 

Supply of cabbage plants ample, 
soil in good condition, plants start- 
ing off nicely.—-[Hull Bros, Erie 
County, Pa. 

Conditions are very favorable for 
the cabbage crop, and the acreage is 
20% larger than a year ago. Planting 
is a engl wr than usual—[A. EL, 
Johnson, 

“With T wufticlent moisture the chances 


late cabbage, normal, 
and mostly set by 
found weather very 
Gardner,. Onondaga 


in acreage, but with unfavorable 
weather, cutworms and maggots, the 
prospect is that there will be no great 
increase in the crop at harvest time.— 
{H. C. R., North Hadley, Mass. 

Condition of onion crop is all that 
could be expected: Crop will be a lit. 
tile late, but a large one.—[W. 8S. R., 
Kent, O. 

Onion crop fast running out.: Many 
growers have lost confidence. There 
were a few acres planted, but they 
lool: poor, and will not produce half a 
crop.—[J. M: V., Perry, O. 

About 5% loss in onion acreage sus- 
tained because of high winds and cut- 
worms. Balance of the crop is looking 
well.—[A. E., MceGuffey, O. 

Onon acreage is average, and pros- 
pects excellent.—[E. W. N., Milford, 
Ind. 

Season has been rather cold for on- 
ions, but otherwise good. Fields have 
been kept fairly clean of weeds. We 
will have about a normal crop. At 
present 90 acres’ devoted to onions, 
against 60 last year.—[W. A. N., Dodge 
Center, Minn. 

Onion crop on newly broken. soil is 
a failure.« On old soil a fairly good 
stand secured.—[{D, B., Eagle Bridge; 
N 


a. 
Most of the fields are ooking g good, 
ic 


and only a few are thin. ations 
point to a larger crop than a year 
ago.—{[C, V. 0. C., North Hadley, 
Mass. 

Acreage slightly less, good stand and 
prospects for a good crop of onions. 
[D. S. H., Chelsea, Washtenaw County, 
Mich. 

Onions looking good, stand ruther 
thin, acreage larger, some blight, but 
good to fair prospects.—[C. M. W., 
Ft Wayne, Ind. 

Onions backward, account of late 
spring and thin stand. Some mag- 
gots. Onions small for time of year. 

less than last es 


cabbage | 
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Hot— Dry— Dusty July 


Right now when you need lots of water, and 
need it mighty ad, we are making a Aof 
weather special of this wonderful Gray Pump- 
ing engine at . 


$33 


Engine is a marvel at pumping jobs— 
great economy—runs for cent an hour 
—will- actually pay for itself in 
six months at pumping 

water only. 


Complete — water 
cooled — wired up 
ready to. run. 


Here's the Gray Special Pumper [ 
belted up to Gray Pump Jack, 
feady for business—the handi- 
est, easiest and most econom- 
ical pumping outfit on the 
market. 


Big stock dobty 
Immediate 


Does many other jobs for the farmer—spraying—raunning all the 
small machines. High grade in every detail—delivers big power-~ 
starts easy—no gas engine experience needed to run them—does the 
work of a big, husky man for only a few cents a day. 


72 sizes to in addition to this wonderful pumper, thé Gray 
fromm line cousists of all sizes of stationary engines up 
, There’ s a Gray for every job and every engine absolutely 


to 36 h.p. 
Also ¢ electric lighting outfits for country homes. _ 





” Tif'any Gray engine for 30 days at your own work. 
Give it severe tests for economy, power aad easy 
If not O. K., ship the engine back and we pay the freight. 


Starting. 
me Write detay and get a free copy of our big engine 
book 


Big 
book free .”” Ask for special folder “S 36° telling 
about our Het Weather Pt Engine Proposiiion. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY 
762 U. S. Motors Buliding, Detroit, Mich. 











Drill - Broadcaster 


It distributes between rows 
of standing corn 


MAIN FEATURES: 


Distributes b, clover seed 
and ferdusee” 


Distrivutes any quantity de- 
Seed drum started and stopped 
by driver. 
Fits level or bedded land, pes. 
being hinged in 


Fine for lawn work. 
Light, durable, low priced.} 








PEAS, 
FERTILIZERS, ETC. 
Write for introdu dealers and DEALERS may 


Agents Wanted (Zit. EXCLUSIVE control of sales in certain -— 
KING SEED & IMPLEMENT CORP., Richmond, Va. 


7 Who Will Be Our Next President? 


HE solution of this question is going to be one of the most. 

interesting episodes in American history. -The pre-convention 

campaign was most unusual. Such keen interest is being shown 
by everyone that we have made, arrangements with the publishers of the 
leading political newspapers so our readers can secure them in combina~ 
tion with our own journal, and so follow the fortunes of their party 
and favorite candidate. 

Subscriptions sent in now wil! be promptly taken care of, and even 
if your subscription to our journal has not yet expired, it will be marked 
ahead fora year on receipt of your order. 

The several combinations are as follows: 


American Agriculturist, Weekly -..-----Regular Price, $1.00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Weekly, Republican........Regular Price, 1.00 
Both One Y -25 


American Agriculturist, Weekly 
The Commoner, Wm. Jennings Bryan, 
Weekey, Democratien 5 skn niece eweeseicel 


American Argiculturist, Weckly 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Henry Watterson, Editor; 
Weekly, Democratic <i 
Bo 




















1.00 


American Agriculturist, Weekly__._..______.....- .-Regular Price, 
La Follette’s Weekly, Robt. M. La Follette, Editor; 
Weekly, Republican Regular Price, 
Both One Year $1.60 
Weekly... ‘Regular Price, 
‘orld, Thrice-A-Week, Democratic_..-Regular Price, 
One Year $1.65 


American 
New York 


Regular Price, 
Semi-Weekly, Republican, Regular Price, 
Both One Year $1.75 


P Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


American 
St. Louis 
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Capital, Credits end Co-operation 


grange has thoroughly discussed the mone- 
set forth in this paper. 
send a petition to con- 
Myrick pian. This ——— 
was signed by all the members. We took the form 
of petition as printed on the front of this 
paper, January 27 issue. It is about time the c¢ 
mon people woke up, or some fine 
will find themselves gobbled up by a huge financial 
trust.—{E. W. Theinert, Lime Rock Grange, Rhode 
Island. 

If every agricultural organization 
in the United States had or will fol- 
low the above example we farmers 
can get anything in reason ‘that we 
want from congress, but how few or- 
ganizations have yet done this. For 
several months now we have edito- 
rially discussed certain financial prin- 
ciples. Our editorials have been sup- 
plemented by the great series of ar- 
ticles by Herbert Myrick, now in 
Europe further studying condition. 
His presentation. created a profound 
sensation at Washington among sen- 
ators and representatives, and has 
finally induced even the president 
and his cabinet to sit up and take 
notice. 

But did your farmers’ club, grange, 
union or other organization have 
these articles read at their meetings 
and discussed? Did it vote in favor 
of American Agriculturist’s memorial 
to congress! printed in our issue for 
January 27? Have you written to 
either or both the senators from 
your state at Washington, or to the 
representative from: your congress 
district,/ in behalf of the national 
ommission on farm finance, or other 
mportant matters set forth in our 
memorial to congress? 

Now if you and your associations 
won’t do this much for your your- 
selves, is it any wonder agricultural 
interests are forced to take a back 
seat in the national government? 
Why are we farmers so slow to wake 
up in our own behalf? Every iast 
one of us, young and old, of both 
gexes, realizes that American Agricul- 
turist has hit the nail on the head in 
its great campaign for more Capital, 
Credits and Co-operation for farm- 
ers. Yet when we have a simple, 
definite, practical way of promoting 
this great reform, we are slow to 
grasp the opportunity. What the 
tractor engine and gang plow is for 
turning over the soil, an equally ef- 
fective tool for our farmers’ use at 
the national capital is American Ag- 
riculturist’s memorial to congress. 
When you have an implement like 
that, brother farmers, use it. Don’t 
hesitate, Overcome your inertia. 
Wake up. Use your power. 


favor of the 





Big Implement Show Planned 


The second annual implement show 
to be held in Peoria, 11, September 27 
to October 5, 1912, promises to be a 
splendid — affair. The success of 
the first paaer was very gratifying 
and the matter of making it a perma- 
nent exposition was at once taken up. 
Last year the exhibits were housed 
in tents; hereafter they will be placed 
in exhibition buildings of steel and 
concrete. Fifteen acres in the west- 
ern portion of the field are being de- 
voted to buildings, and here also space 
will be provided for exhibitors who 
prefer to use tents. 

Adjacent to the exhibition place a 
40-acre tract has been’ purchased, 
which is to be utilized for demonstra. 
tion purposes, such as tractors, ditch- 
ing machines, road making devices, 
ete. To support the exposition space 
will be laid into the grounds thus en- 
square foot, this charge to cover a 
period of 10 years. A railroad siding 
will be laid into the ground, thus en- 
abling exhibitors to ship their displays 
direct and greatly reduce the heavy 
expense of handling. 


Cistern Queries Answered 


Asphalt for Cisterns—In reply to a 
request in American Agriculturist of 
June 8 concerning cisterns, I give my 
experience. I tried almost everything, 
and found that the best is 
asphalt. The material should be 
heated to boiling point and applied 

‘while hot. It will work on wood, gal- 
vanized tanks, etc, inside or outside, 
and will prevent rot or rust. No odor 
or taste will come from it to spoil 
the water. I apply with a brush to 





the surface, which must be thorough-: 


dry before the application is made, 
. Dewey, Franklin County, N Y. 

Paraffin: for Cisterns—P, B. J., New 
‘York: I have not found paraffin sat- 
*isfactory as a coating for a wood 
tank. In cold weather, when the wood 
: <> ong agg the pa n will let go. 
= have it remain on well, it is neces- 
a ad to apply the wax hot. The staves 
ould also be warmed by having a 
~-eover of some kind on top of the. tank 
and a Beege oil. stove inside. Th 


wax bot, 


FARMERS’ 


will always remain on._ This paint 
should be applied before the tank is 
set up, as it is highly dangerous. On 
no account should anyone undertake 
to coat the tank after it is set up 
unless he knows how. I have had ex- 
perience.—[J. P. Case, Hunterdon 
County, N J. 

Lining Cisterns—From 1879 to 1886 
I made a lot of stave cisterns, tanks 
for sap gathering, and some tank 
wagon boxes for threshers. They were 
mostly painted on the outside with 
linseed oil and either lead or mineral 
paint. In 1879 I made a stave cistern 
of white pine 5 feet 4 inches high 
and 6 feet in bottom out of 1%-inch 
stuff. To get the cistcrn into the cel- 
lar I had to take it apart, but Defore 
I set it up again I gave the bottom 
two coats of hot coal tar outside. 
Then I set up the staves, put on the 
hoops, and gave the outside two coats 
more, so it looked like a new steam 
boiler. The Inside was given one good, 
heavy coat of hot linseed oil, 
I heated im-a box of hot water to 
keep it frcm getting on fire. The bot- 
tom of the tank rests on pieces of 2- 
inch stave, and the air can get to 
most of the outside surface. The cis- 
tern is full of water today, and looks 
as though it would last a long while 
yet.—[A. Wentz. 





Hay Slncvint Under Way 


[From Page 22.] 
make from 1 to 2 
erage yield will be about 1 1-3 tons. 
Acreage, however, is short 4 
pared with that of last year 
about % will be cut for seed. 
-[B. A, F., Salem, 


acre. Ia. 


othy hay.—[Cor, Rock Island, III. 

Clover hay was mostly killed 
the severe winter. Timothy 
clover mixed will produce 1% 
tons p acre but straight timothy is 
good for only 1% tons.—[G. F. &., 
Morrisonville, Il. 

Clover is the largest crop in years, 
and timothy meadows are looking 
good. Yield about 1% tons to the 
acre. Haying weather 
[B. F. W., Paw Paw, Mich. 


by 
and 


Oleo, Roses, Rats and Potatoes 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania dairy and food 
bureau has licensed 862 déalers in oleo 
since the beginning of the year. 
safe to predict that the total number 
for 1912 will exceed that of any pre- 
vious year. The licenses granted are 
as follows: Retail 798, boarding houses 
30, restaurants 15, hotel seven, 
sale 17, 

Near Philadelphia a rose arbor near. 
ly 100 feet long and about 12 feet wide 
is completely covered with the profuse 
blooming pink climbing rose Dorothy 
Perkins. At another country home 


there are long lines of fences covered | 


with the hardy Crimson Rambler. In 
another instance, Crimson Rambler 
and Woodbine have been planted al- 
ternately, forming a hedge of rare 
beauty. The cost of all these magnifi- 
cent displays was small, but the ar- 
rangement exhibited good judgment. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers de- 
clare that rats are uncommonly nu- 
merous and destructive. Notwithstand- 
ing the continued warfare the pest 
multiplies and thrives almost on every 
farm. Government authorities state 
that the damage it does in the United 
States has been estimated at $100,000,- 
000 annually. 

Berks and Lehigh counties give 
promise of a large potato crop if pres- 
ent favorable climatic conditions con- 
tinue. The plants are in full bloom 
and large fields present the appear- 
ance of a flower garden. Bordeaux 
is being freely used by many growers 
with good effect, while others combat 
only the Colorado beetle. with paris 
green. 

Harvesting will be one week 
than last year. Cool weather and fre- 
quent rains retarded the maturing of 
the grass and grain, but the yfeld and 
quality promise to be excellent. Corn 
has a good start, and oats give indica. 
tions for a fair, average crop. 


State Fair’s Large Plans 


The prize Hst of the New York state 
fair makes a book of 176 pages. Ad- 
vance lists for the various departments 
have been out for some weeks, 
any of these or the general list will be 





mailed on application to the secretary | 


of the commission at Syracuse. The 
book enumerates the classes in all de- 
partments and the cash and medal 
awards to be made in each. The title 
page bears the legend, ‘“‘competition 
open to the world,” and this is liter- 
ally true, for while New York state 
exhibitors. prédominate, valuable and 
interesting exhibits are received from 
nearly all the states and from several 
foreign countries. 

The premium list for 1912 is in- 
creased to $53,500. The entries last 
year were larger than at any previous 
fair, and» accommodation has been 
provided this year for a further in- 
crease. The general excellence of the 
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tons p acre. Av- | 
com- | 

and | 
Seed | 
will probably run from 4 to 6 bus p 


About 2-83 of a normal yield of tim- 


to 2} 


excellent.— 


whole- } 
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BUSINESS 


agricultural and industrial exhibits, 
and f the horse and cattle shows in 
recent years, has -ranked the. New 
York state fair as the best all-around 
exposition in the country. The merit 
of the individual exhibits and the 
value and number of the prizes of- 
fered attracts the attention of every 
high-class farmer, breeder, horticul- 
turist and manufacturer. In many 
classes the prize are divided between 
amateur and professional producers. 
The exhibits last year numbered 17,- 
829, divided as foliows: Horse show 


i SS eta 
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470; farm horse department 301, cattle 
1152, sheep 1277, swine 799, poultry 
4269; dairy 952, fruit 2618, flowers 236, 
farm produce 1624, domestic depart- 
ment 3794, machinery 237. The new 
$200,000 cattle building will undoubt- 
edly attract many additional exhibi- 
tors this year. 


The Wholesale ‘Price of Milk for 
Philadelphia has been set by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ assn for July at 
4c p qt. 











A Hay Press That Carries 
its Own Power Plant 


Combination Solid Steel, Big-Capacity Press 
With Gas Engine Mounted on Same Truck & 


This sensational Money-M aking 

Hay Baling Outfit, which we 
introduced in 1910, has just 

about doubled the profits of 

the hay baler. Many balers 

cleaned up $10, $12 and even $15 a day righ 
along. 
everyone wants theirs baled. 


It’s a compact, big-capacity, all-steel press, handling 2% to 3% per hour. 
Easy to move. 
40-acre field to turn it around. Always ready for business. 
ning. It’s a self-feeder, too! 
ver convenient for feeder; starts or stops press 


own power plant, completely equipped. 


every day. The press has a big feed o 
Friction clutch sprocket on press. 


Hay now commands a big price, rt 


2% to 3% Tons Per Hour 


Carries its 
Cou cto up Geek, you don’t needa 

et in a big day’s work 
‘eeds direct from fork. 


ou can 


instantly. No comapemset box, no dangerous senate tamping, no balance wheels, no compli- 


cated gears,no0 h 


h-speed machinery. 
Lever brake, A WONDER 


block d: 
FOR WINDROW WO 


tf. Extra-length tying chamber. 


Sandwich Motor Press 


Engine is the very best quality. Hopper- 
cooled type—requires little water. Has both 
batteries and eemete. Heavy steel roller, 
chain drive. No belts to lose power or 
cause trouble. Chain delivers full power of 
engine. 

Comes completely and fully equipped. En- 
gine can be removed for other work. Can 
furnish outfits with 4, 5, 7 and horsepower 
engines. 

Both press and engine are of the very best 
quality—made for hard, continuous service— 
yet the cost of the outfit is very reasonable. 

Horse-Power Presses, Too! 

We make a complete line of hay presses— 
not only motor presses, with which we fur- 

nish engine (or you can use your own en- 


gine), but 
latest ty: 
or 


sses of th 
Easve-geper gan of the very 
capacity. 


Catalog FREE 
ople realize how well hay-b: 
pays. Baled hay * = tremendous dema: 
every place. It’s shipped all over the world. 
Pays every farmer big to bale his hay. Pays 
you big to do the baling! 


Send us your name and address on a postal 
TODAY, stating whether you wish a motor, 
belt or horse-power Press, and we will send 
you our latest catalog showing the complete 
line of Sand sses. The catalog 
also give you a good idea of the big profits 
in hay-baling. (59) 


Few 


Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 224 Main Street, Sandwich, Ill. 
a Bluffs, (a. AEB gue: 3 RES 


Branches : Box 224, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Box 224, Council 





‘Mr. Farmer 


nber | Own this money-maker 


Buy now 
pay after 
crops 

are sold. 


Mr. Farmer, do not 


Special 


ONE man In each locality gets 
SPEOIALLY LOW PRICE 


sleep another night 


Until you have written for our wonderful catalog that shows gasoline engines of every kind, 


engines that can be used portable or stationary, 


farm you have Sy we wi 
delay. Do it right now. 


also complete wood 
engine in that catalog that yee ought to have working right on your farm now. 
ill tell you the best engine and the Prise and special 


sawing outfits. There is an 
Tell us how big a 
terms. Do not 


Waterloo Engine Works, 137 Liberty St., New York City 











© CUSTOM CIDER 
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THE WING SEED COMPANY 


BOX 831 MECHANICSBURG, OHIO 


me EW Ee 














Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
NEW a STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 
004 INSURANCE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, &. Ys 
References given. 


WANT TO BUY GOOD FARM 
A. Mansons Rooss $22, Branewick Bud... Now York 
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Works to Perfection 


H, DONALDSON 


The illustration herewith is a simple 
device to keep a cow from kicking. 
It consists of two pieces of rope about 
4% feet long-and a piece of an old 
fork handle across the cow’s back. 
Insert an eyebolt in the floor to the 
left. of the cow about half way up 
toward the feed box, then fasten your 
piece of rope in this ring and to the 
fork handle just about the hight of 
the cow’s back. Fix the other side in 
like- manner, excepting that the eye- 
bolt be put farther back so as to al- 
low room for milking operations. 
This apparatus is left fastened on the 
left-hand side and thrown back across 
the partition when not in use. 

Just before milking, the cow is 
fastened in the stanchion and this is 
thrown across and fastened in the 
in the ring on the right- 














The Pesky Switch Under Control 


hand side. This is especially good 
for the cow that is in the habit of 
putting her foot in the milk pail. She 
cannot raise her foot without bow- 
ing her back somewhat, which this 
prevents. And if she persists in do- 
ing this trick, tighten up the rope on 
the right-hand side. Thé object for 
fastening it to.the floor is that it gives 
her a certain amount of freedom and 
if she moves backward and forward 
it tightens. After a time the cow gets 
accustomed to this, and if it is sim- 
ply laid across her back she will not 
move a foot. I have used this in a 
number of bad cases and found it 
works to perfection. The simplicity 
of it should recommend it to anyone 
with a kicking cow. 


Blue Grass Cheap Cattle Feed 





Good blue grass pasture with plenty 
of shade and supplied with an abun- 
dance of pure water is almost an ideal 
kind of a place to fatten cattle in 
summer, especially if the corn supply 
is ample. In spite of the large areas 
of old blue grass sod that have been 
broken up in recent years to devote 
the land to growing grain, there are 
still large areas of land in the corn 
belt lying along streams naturally 
adapted to pasture and upon which 
Isrge numbers of steers are fattened 
every summer. Here and there alse 
a farmer is to ‘be found who has had 
the nerve to leave good corn land 
seeded down so as to enable the pas- 
turing of cattle during the grazing 
season. Some of them feel that even 
with the price of land soaring around 
$200 an acre they can afford to keep 
a certain proportion of their land in 
blue grass for the sake of facilitating 
their cattle feeding vperations and 
continuing them throughout the year. 

One of the foremost farmers and 


feeders of Washington county, {Ia,- 


Cc. A. Brook, has cattle on feed on his 
farm throughout the year. In winter 
and early spring silage and clover hay 
are his dependance for roughage, but 
in summer and until the ground is 
covered with snow, his rich blue grass 
pastures furnish ample grazing and 
his summer gains are cheap, rapid 
and secured at little outlay of labor. 

“T have fed silage to my cattle dur- 
ing winter and early spring for the 
last four years,” says Mr Brook, “and 
I like it better every year I use it. 
£ usually buy my cattle in October, 
securing such animals as will make 
a@ high percentage of good beef. Usu- 
ally these weigh from 850 to 1000 
pounds and are very strong yearlings 


or two-year-olds. — 

have my pastures flushea with feed, 
so. there wil be grazing enough to 
carry them until snow falls. At that 
time I begin to feed a little silage, 
perhaps 15 or 20 pounds daily per 
head, and also graze the cattle in the 
standing cornstalks. After this I place 
them in winter quarters, feeding heav- 
ier on silage until they are getting 30 
pounds of it per head daily. I feed 
a shelied corn ration and also two 
pounds daily per head of sugar cattle 
feed in about five pounds of clover 
hay. I secure an average gain of 
about 2% pounds daily throughout 
the cold weather. 

‘Cattle fed on silage require mutch 
better protection than when fed on 
a dry ration, as the moisture accumu- 
lation causes them to chill more read- 
ily. <I get nearly twice the amount 
of gain on my cattle fed in this way 
as I did when I used the old method 
of feeding corn fodder in the shock. 
It is a much pleasanter job to handle 
silage than to go to a snowdrift and 
dig out a shock of corn fodder. 

“In summer I get the greatest gains 
for the amount of feed consumed, 
due, in my opinion, to the warm 
weather. The cattle do not get the 
backsets from the severe changes as 
they do in wintertime. The greatest 
problem confronting the cattle feeder 
or beef producer today is the extreme- 
ly high prices, both: for feeding stuffs 
and for stock cattle. The risk in- 
volved is too great for any very active 
movement on the part of the feeder. 
These conditions will doubtless grad- 
ually right themselves, but it is today 
a problem unsolved.” 





Free Veterinary Advice 


et veterinary questions “submitted by the subscribers 


an Jturist will be he provided 
— full address of the inquirer is given 
be answered intelligently only 
details of the symptoms are ¢ 4 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances. Dr EB. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions is department. 
ver, a!l inquiries should be addressed to the 
American Agriculcurist, 
ry are 
are efficient for 
many of the common anima! ailments. Our new 
ronee Veterinarian, by 3 ~, Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’ 
For immediate advice by mail, $1 thould be inelosed. 
Lack of Mineral Food—I. L. B., 
Maryland, has a pair of yearling colts 
that since turning to pasture eat a 
great deal of sand and dirt. This is 
an d@ndication of a lack of mineral 
food, and will probably right itself 
now that the animals are in pasture, 
yet I would suggest that salt be kept 
before them at‘all times in the stable. 


Paralysis—M. C. R., West’ Virginia, 
has a cow that has lost the use of her 
tongue, lips, right eye and ear. This 
is paraiysis, and was provably caused 
by a blow behind or below the ear, 
although there may be trouble in the 
brain itself. I would not prescribe 
anything but good care and food, and 
wait for nature to bring about a cure, 


Rheumatism—H. W., Maryland, 
has a drivirig horse that goes lame 
in one front leg, there is no swelling 
or soreness that can be found nor 
does he favor the leg at all in the 
stable. He was lame a year ago for 
a time but showed no lameness when 
first driven this spring. It is rather 
a difficult case to diagnose without 
seeing, but I suspect the trouble to 
be rheumatism, and would advise 
that he be given a teaspoonful of sali- 
cylate of soda in feed twice a day for 
two weeks at a time. Feed liberally 
with bran to keep the bowels open. 
Wind puffs can sometimes be re- 
duced by bathing with a stimulating 
liniment and bandaging while in the 
stable, especially at night. 

ee 


Navel Ii—B. S&S, Pennsylvania, 
asks for remedy for navel ill in colt. 
This is a suppurative infection of the 
cord and often proves very difficult to 
heal. The ebscess should be thor- 
oughly cauterized with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, one part to alco- 
hol 20; this should be injected in 
small quantity once, and not again 
for a week; in the meantime wash 
out daily with peroxide of hydrogen. 
Repeat the. corrosive sublimate in- 
jection until all diseased tissue has 
been removed; the peroxide should be 
used as long as there is any pus 
formation, 


Sheep Scab—J. C. M. J., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a lamb that is suffering 
from cab about the face so badly 
that the eyes are closed. This dis- 
ease is caused by a small animal par- 
asite and is very contagious. In- 
fected animals should be perfectly 
isolated from the healthy, and the 
diseased areas scrubbed with strong 
soapsuds and a scrubbing brush, 
and after drying ap ~ heck the following: 
Creolin 1 ounce, 1 ounce, 
flowers of sulphur 1 Saved and lard 
or v ne 8 ounces. this 
treatment once a week for three 


_ a — 
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Up—up—up has gone the 
cost of living for the horse. 
And down—down—down has 
come the price of the easily- 
operated and economical 
Ford, to a point where no 
farmer can ‘afford to keep a 
horse for road travel only. 


More than 75,000 new Fords mto servies 
this season—proof that they must be right. 


Three passenger 


Roadster 


$590 — five 


passenger touring car $690—delivery car 
$700—f. o. b. Detroit with all equipment. 
Catalogue No. 302-A—and name of nearest 
representative—from Ford Motor Com- 
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SANITARY milk can makes 
money for you in better qual- 
ity = k—bringing the highest 

and dirt cannot together. 
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ne the Sturges. 
Every inside seam sol- 
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Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century age our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural book 
publishing house in the world. Its book 
list embraces every department of farm 
interest, and since the authors are 
recognized specialists in their - 
tive lines, the books are acknowl = 
as standards, both by practical men 
and eminent agricultural educators in 
all English speaking countries. 


We have just issued a new rd 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, con detailed 
descriptions of upward of of the 
most practical and modern books on 
agriculture and allied subjects. The 
progressive farmer cannot afford to do 
without the assistance of the new agri- 
cultural knowledge and experience. 
This catelog is as essential to the 
modern farmer’s library as any other 
work of reference and wil) be sent to 


all applying for it. 
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Never Too Late to Mend 


Not long since, a farmer decided to 
quit farming and go to work for his 
seemingly more prosperous neighbor. 
All arrangements were made and he 
held a public auction to dispose of 
his stuff. After his stock and im- 
plements were ail sold off and the 
business settled up, this neighbor 
waited daily for his “hired man.” 
Finally he investigated the matter, 
and his lately contracted “hired man” 
remarked, “I am going back to farm- 
ing. I didn’t know what I had made 
until my goods had been sold off.” 
Here is food for thought. Would it 
not have paid this man to have taken 
an invoice and found out where he 
was, rather than to sacrifice his stuff 
at auction? If you are interested in 
farm bookkeeping. American Agricul. 
_ turist is ready to suggest or help in 
every way. 

How many farmers can tell today 
how much it is costing to produce a 
bushel of wheat, or any other grain; 
to grow a steer to maturity, or to 
raise a horse ready for market? The 
humber is few. It is too bad, yet 
true. No other business is run with- 

-@ut a system of some sort. It is run 
on the principle of paying, or else it 
is abandoned. A farmer need not be 
an expert accountant, but should 
have a system of keeping track of 
money received and expended. He 
should figure in his time for what it 
is worth, interest on capital invested, 
and should see what is paying and 
what is ‘not. 








Increased attention is being given 

in butter producing districts to the 

grading of cream 

Buying Cream and the arranging 

by Grades of price schedules to 
with the _ real 


conform more nearly 

value of different 

grades of the product. Lack of qual- 
ity has long been a serious detriment 
to the dairy interests of the United 
States, regardless of locality. The 
production of a higher quality of 
cream by the individual farmer has 
long been urged by the creamery 
operators as the prime necessity to 
the production of better butter. For 
the most part, however, creamery in- 
terests and creamery operators, even 
under the co-eperative plan, have of- 
fered no particular inducement to the 
farmer to improve the quality of his 
product. Producing cream under the 
most improved conditions and keep- 
ing and delivering it in the best pos- 
sible generally costs more 


work and more money than the pro- 
duction of an inferior product. As 
long as cream is paid for on a flat 
scale at so much per pound of but- 
ter fat regardless of condition the 
great bulk of farmers are not going 
to spend money and effort to deliver 
a high-grade product at the cream- 
ery. When, however, a price differ- 
ence is paid commensurate with the 
real difference: in quality, the matter 
becomes a question of economics, as 
it properly should, and there is a 
tangible object in delivering cream of 
high quality. There is just as much 
good, sound reason back of grading 
cream and paying for it according to 
its relative value as there is in the 
grading of wheat and corn, 


Small potatoes have important 
roles to play in the world’s markets. 
Not in the centers of 
Small Potato barrels! In such re- 
Roles treats they play the 
villain, spoil the per- 
petrator’s morals, and provoke the 
purchaser’s profanity. No, the small 
potato can command a market of its 
own—two markets. It is sought for 
seed by tropical planters, and for spe- 
cial dishes by leading hotel men, 
Certain potato growers’ exchanges 
ship to Cuba all their stock too small 
for city market grade; others cater 
to the hotels. These latter suggest 
openings to hundreds of growers all 
over the country. Doubtless the 
small and general commercial hotels 
have no use for the little tubers. 
Summer and fashionable hotels are 
the ones that want novelties. So grow- 
ers afflicted with ‘small potatoes and 
few in a hill’ should not despair of 
sending them to market. There are 
honest ways of disposing of every 
product, even of culls. If a grower is 
determined to be honest he can turn 
even his disadvantages to his rrofit. 








It is impossible to get away from 
the probability that hay will be high 
the next 12 months. The 
crop now being harvested 
is evidently not a bumper 
one, as outlined in our 
July report printed on anothe. page. 
The only way to escape buying hay at 
the high figures is to take care of all 
the clover, all the alfalfa, all the 
cowpeas and soy beans that can be 
secured. In other words, make the 
forage crops do full duty. The main 
factor, however, in reducing the feed 
bill will be the use of the silo. Farm- 
ers are pretty well informed on this 
and are acting upon this information. 
Hundreds of thousands of silos are 
being built and in almost every part 
of the country. Now, if the farmer 
will not only plan to use silage to 
make up his shortage of hay but have 
it take the place of some of the hay 
that will be harvested this year, he 
will not only have a cheap feed, but 
will be able to sell what little hay 
he does harvest at figures that will 
be very remunerative. Here is an 
opportunity to make some money. 


Hay Will 
Be High 





The reviews are full of the theory 
that higher prices governing com- 
modities and labor are 

Gold Supply due very largely to the 
and Values marvelous increase in 
world supply of gold. 

Facts relating to this have been al- 
ready printed in these columns. How- 
ever true may be the deductions of 
scientists"and economists, they pre- 
sent a forceful argument. For ex- 
ample, a French statistician gives 
these figures: World production of 
gold from the discovery of America 
to 1910, inclusive, reached 14,360 mil- 
lions of dollars. Up to 1850, the 
fractional part of this production was 
in round millions 3273; in the: next 25 
years alone 3289. But from 1876 to 
1910 total world production reached 
the enormous sum of 7800 millions. 
In other words, in these last 35 years 
more gold has been produced than in 
all the nearly 400 years preceding. 
Stated differently, up to the middle 
of the last century the average an- 
nual production was less than 10 mil- 
lions, jumping in the next 25 years to 
131 millions; while in the decade end- 
ing with 1910 there was a remarkable 
average production of 393 millions. 
Roughly speaking, the argument is 
that gold. (the standard of values) 
being so plentiful, it requires much 
more of it to buy a certain com- 
modity than was the case years ago 


when the metal was relatively scarce. 
It is a very complicated problem, and 
while autherities disagree, the theory 
above maintained is interesting. 


Makes Celery Profitable 


Celery has been a paying crop in 
Luzerne county, Pa. M. Garrahan 
and son Robert have been particular- 
ly successful in growing it. For many 
years they have been irrigating, using 
various methods, the overhead sys- 
tem being installed recently. It is 
claimed that their profits are largest 
in seasons of drouth where the gen- 
eral crop is light and prices high. Ir- 
rigation has enabled them to control 
soil moisture and to realize the larg- 
est returns. Cabbage, tomatoes, on- 
ions, asparagus and beets are also im- 
portant crops on the Garrahan farm. 

Asparagus Returns 

Edward Ridgway of New Jersey 
has made a great reputation as an 
asparagus grower. The annual cut 
from 10 acres usually runs between 
$4000 and $5000. He does not ferti- 
lize more heavily than many other 
growers but approved methods are 
used all along the line. Seed is saved 
from plants of special merit. Both 
male and female plants are carefully 
studied and selected because of prom- 
inent characteristics. The plants 
must be vigorous, free from disease 
and the shoots large. A large sur- 
plus of plants is grown at home un- 
der conditions which make fine 
crowns in one season and only the 
best are selected for field planting. 
Mr Ridgway permits no weeds to 
grow in the asparagus fields and yet 
tillage is never so deep as te damage 
roots. The crop is prepared forse mar- 
ket with the greatest care. The grad- 
ing is close and each bunch is tied 
with red tape. The crop is sold in 
New York and Boston and always 
commands the highest prices, 

Where Specializing Pays 

A miller in the Miami valley of 
Ohio presents a strong argument why 
farmers of a given community should 
be interested in the same specfalty, 
such as growing the same variety of 
corn, keeping the same breed of live 
stock, etc. This miller puts it thus: 
“We have a large trade here in yel- 
low corn meal. We ship out a great 
deal of it to a trade scattered over a 
considerable area, We find our great- 
est difficulty in getting a _ sufficient 
supply of sound mature yellow corn. 
If our farmers generally would raise 
some variety, such as Reid’s Yellow 
Dent or Leaming, both of which ma- 
ture and yield well in this section, we 
could well afford to pay a substantial 
advance above the usual market price. 
As it is We have to use mixed lots of 
corn, very often sappy and immature, 
and of course get an inferior meal. 
At a corn show near here this past 
winter, we bought the prize winning 
sample, which by the way was grown 
by a graduate of the college of agri- 
culture, Ohio state university. We 
expect to distribute this corn equally 
among 100 of our patrons in the hope 
that eventually we will be able to get 
plenty of good, sound yellow corn. We 
are willing to make a try of it, at any 
rate.” 








Satisfactory Honey Extraction— 
This last season I used a six-frame 
reversible extractor, and now would 
use nothing smaller. It is placed on 
three legs high enough to deliver 
the honey into a barrel and has in- 
side a device which strains the honey 
before it goes into the spout. This 
arrangement I have found to be a 
great saving of time and labor. The 
can for cappings consists of a square 
galvanized iron can large enough to 
hold all the cappings two or three 
men could take off in a day. Fitted 
within this can is another, with a 
perforated steel bottom to hold the 
cappings up 6 or 8 inches from the 
bottom and allow them to drain. 
Wooden crossbars on top support the 
combs being uncapped. The knives 
are kept particularly sharp, and in 
all our operations we study the quick- 
est and easiest way of doing things.— 
[Morley Pettit, Middlesex County, 
Ont. 


Someone has said that bad luck is 
one of the Siamese twins, ane; is 
the other, 





Jottings from the Farmers 


The article in a recent issue of 
American Agriculturist on protection 
by life insurance embraces my idea 
of this subject. Insurance should al 
Ways be “considered as a protection 
for the family while its head is a 
bread winner; therefore, a _ legal 
reserve company is the safest to pre- 
sent today to the public. In consul- 
tation with many of the farm organi- 
zations like the grange, the farmers’ 
union, farmers’ national congress, and 
with their co-operation, we are agi- 
tating the proposition of organizing a 
farmers’ national life insurance com- 
pany, which shall be open for sup- 
port through the different farm or- 
ganizations of the country, the 
purpose being to give as cheap a 
legal reserve policy to the patrons as 
is. consistent with economical man- 
agement and safety. Another pur- 
pose would be to loan its money to 
enterprising young men who will en- 
ter the field of agriculture.—[E. B. 
Norris, Past Master New York State 
Grange. 

Collins Root of Middletown, in 
Monmouth county, has attained more 
than local fame for growing the fin- 
est lawn hereabouts. Relative to his 
success Mr Root said: “Late in the 
fall I broadcast over the lawn a 
heavy coat of well-rotted stable ma- 
nure. Early in the spring this is 
raked off, care being taken not to 
disturb the roots of the grass. Then 
I sow over the lawn fine ‘bone meal, 
a 200-pound bag to 8000 square feet. 
Then early in April_I sow over the 
entire lawn a bushel or so of the seed 
of a good lawn grass mixture, and 
firm it well with a heavy hand roller. 
This renews the lawn grass and re- 
seeds any ‘bare places. I cut the grass 
with a sharp-bladed lawn mower. 
Occasionally a light dressing of ni- 
trate of soda is given the lawn. In 
dry weather the lawn is wet thor- 
oughly with a hose having a fine 
spray nozzle—[{J. E. Quinn, Mon- 
mouth County, N J. 


Whatever deficiencies may be his 
on account of his inexperience the 
Jewish farm laborer apparently more 
than makes up for by his. intelli- 
gence, steadiness and sobriety. He 
saves his money with a view to get- 
ting a little farm of his own in time. 
He does not drink, is not quarrel- 
some, and attends strictly to busi- 
ness. To the farmer who has had 
some very unfortunate experiences 
with the average quality of farm 
help, the Jewish farm laborer is 
somewhat of a pleasant surprise. Our 
farm employment exchange has se- 
cured places for 1638 Jewish young 
men upon farms in 30 states. No 
charge is made to either employer 
or employed for our services, and 
general satisfaction is expressed by 
both parties.—[L. G. Robinson, Jew- 
ish Aid Society, 174 Second Avenue, 
New York. 


My native country, the little king- 
dom of Denmark, woke up about halt 
a century ago and began to establish 
agricultural high schools. It is hardiy 
larger than a good-sized county in 


this state; the population is about 
2,500,000; but it stands almost at the 
top in agricultural development in 
Europe, and other countries are pat- 
terning their schemes for development 
of agriculture from the Danes. There 
are 20 agricultural high schoolsin the 
country, besides the agricultural col- 
lege in Copenhagen, the center of edu- 
cation. But while the government is 
doing a lot for agriculture, the move- 
ment has not come from the govern- 
ment; it has come from below. These 
agricultural high schools have been 
established and begun by the com- 
munities that wanted them and grad- 
ually the government has stepped in 
and helped them.—[J. D. Frederick- 
son, Herkimer County, N Y. 


I take five farm papers but sae: 
can Agriculturist is the best.—(R. F. 
Riley, Hampshire County, W Va. 


Sentiment Is All | Right but it wdén’t 
hold boys on the farm. If you show 
the boys that more .money can bs 
made and more pleasure secured in 
farming than in any other line of 
work you'll not be able to drive them 
away.—[Horace Roberts, 
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NEW YORK 
Apple Growers Organize 


B. AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Fruit growers of Orleans county 
met recently at Albion to organize a 
branch of the growers’ and shippers’ 
exchange which. has 28 loading sta- 
tions in western New York. One will 
be established at Albion for the con- 
venience of local slippers. The as- 
soviation has 1300 members, has its 
vwn traveling sales agent, and repre- 
sentatives in many large markets. It 
wili assist the farmer in naming the 
price. of his produce to the.consumer, 
and by establishing public sorting, 
grading and packing stations, where 
goods will be made ready for the mar- 
ket in small packages. 

Apple growers at present are‘handi- 
capped by lack of shipping facilities. 
By uniting in this organization farm 
mroduce will be assembied, sorted, 
graded and put up in marketable 
shape. Storehouse, etc, will be pro- 
vided and all accomplished by the 
profits made by co-operation. Farmers 
can and will cut out the middlemen 
and sell profitably direct to the con- 
sumer, but this work can only be 
done by co-operation, labor-saving de- 
vices and edu ation. 





Hops Growing Rapidly 


The continued hot weather is very 
favorable to the growth” of hops in 
New York, and practically no progress 
has been made of late by blue mold. 
Most of the yards are comparatively 
free of mold, but growers are ready 
to apply sulphur should any change 
in the weather arrive. In some lo- 
ecalities reports tell of presence of 
lice, in large numbers, and farmers 
are spraying to hold these in check 
But as a whole.the prospects for a 
good crop are bright. Offers of 25c p 
lb have been made for some lots of 
1911 growth, but have re- 
fused. 

On the Pacific coast recent sales 
have been at about 28c for 1911 
growth and contracting is on a basis 
of practically 20c, Prospects are 
bright in all hop districts on the Pa- 
cific coast. In the New York city 
market state prime to choice hops 
are quoted at 27@29c when of 1911 
growth, with old pope at 12@20c, Pa- 
cific coast 1911 38 @39c. 

Decision Against Butter Makers— 
The test case of the right of dealers 
to sell food in cartons where there is 
no guaranty as to weight or measure 
brought against the Sheffield Farms- 
Slawson-Decker company of New 
York has been decided by the court 
of appeals against the company. The 
company was convicted in the court 
of general sessions of Kings county 
and fined $500 for selling butter in 
“two-pound boxes” which contained 
less than two pounds of butter. The 
appellate division sustained the con- 
viction which has now been affirmed 
by the highest state court. The com- 
plaint was made by Lee J.‘Mills, seal- 
er of weights and measures in 
Brooklyn. The defense was that the 
butter was not sold by the pound, 
but that the carton containing the 
butter was sold for a certain price. 
This conviction upholds the consti- 
tutionality of Section 2411 of the 
penal law. The cartons complained 
of were short of two pounds by two 
to 2% ounces. They were packed in 
Delaware county and sent to New 
York city by express.—[W. H. 
Brainerd. 

Tioga Co—Clover is a fine crop. Old 
meadows and pastures have not real- 
ized early expectations, A large area 
of potatoes was planted and looks well. 
Corn is very backward. Strawberries 
have been plentiful. Other berries and 
fruits are promising if rain -comes 
soon. 

St Lawrence Co—Crops of most 
kinds are much below an average 
growth, Grass is the only thing that 
looks well. The acreage of potatoes, 
corn and oats will not vary much from 
previous years. Hay is being picked 
up much closer than usual to press 
and send away. The prices ranges from 
$12 to $15 p ton. 

Blue in Saratoga Co—Many farmers 
are blue because of the drouth. A big 
erop of raspberries was anticipated be- 
fore the dry spell. Ellsworth Jacobis 
has finished the new bridge at Forts- 
ville. The cutworms are a great pest. 
Trees are being attended to well in 
this section with much spraying. 

Chenango Co—Grass is a light crop. 
Dry weather is prevailing. Atherton 
Bros are sowing their cornfield with 
eillet. Cows are shrinking. Water is 
getting very low. All crops are suf- 
fering. Interest in dairying was never 
more active. 

No Middleman in Ulster Co—Har- 
vest is on in earnest. Grass is slightly 
better than last season. Some oats 
were sown late, and were hurt by dry 
weather. Corn has taken a nice start 
and will be a good crop. The straw- 
berry crop was large in Marlborough 
and Milton belts. The Hudson river 
fruit growers’ assn this season is inde. 
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ounieia of the middleman. A mana- 
ger has been secured with agents in 
all the large cities as the eastern and 
middle states to handle shipments, 
The manager receives daily quotations 
from all points and ships the berries 
to the most promising market, The 
fruit growers have long suffered from 
low prices given by commission deal- 
ers, so this season will be their own 
distributors. Cherries are few and in. 
ferior in quality. Plums have mostly 
dropped, 

Light Hay in Steuben Co—Hay is a 
light crop except am occasional field 
not long in grass and where the soil 
is good. Buckwheat to the usual area 
has been sown. All crops are small 
because’of late seeding owing ta cold, 
wet weather. They are mostly of good 
color however, and growing rapidly, 
Pastures-are good and cows and young 
stock doing well. The apple crop does 
not look to be very large. Berries 
promise well and .there is a good crop 
of cherries; the latter, however, are 
not grown for market. Crows, wood- 
chucks and rabbits do a great deal of 
damage. 

Setting Cabbage in Genesee Co— 
Farmers are setting cabbage plants. 
About the same acreage is being put 
in this year, as in former years. Every. 
thing is badly in need of rain, and 
beans are not growing on account of 
the dry weather. The first cutting of 
alfalfa has been harvested and farm- 
ers are cutting hay. 

Suffering for Rain in Allegany— 
All crops are suffering for rain. Hay- 
ing has begun; a poor crop on the 
hills, with some good grass in the 
valleys. There is a bug or worm at 
work in some fields of timothy. The 
stalk is covered with a slime which 
kills it. Pastures are getting short. 
Corn is very poor. Very little buck- 
wheat is being sown. Ground is too 
dry to sprout it. Berries are a poor 
crop because of dry weather. 


Less Hay Than Expected—Con- 
tinued dry weather prevails through- 
out Tioga Co. The hay crop has 
ripened rapidly and will be lighter 
than earlier estimates. The annual 
drop of fruit is on, and there will be 


Drying Up in Steuben Co—With a 
late spring, three heavy frosts in June, 
tollowed by a severe drouth, the pros- 
pect for farmers is discouraging. 
Meadows are drying up, .spring grain 
is suffering for moisture. Corn is the 
emallest ever known at the time of 
year. Pastures are drying up and 
cows shrinking badly. Potatoes are 
holding their own very well. Plums 
have dropped from the trees badly. 
Old potatoes are cleaning ‘up at 50c 
p bu. 


Larger Corn Acreage—There is a 
large increase in acreage of corn on 
account of the heavy winterkilling of 
wheat in Niagara Co. Many farmers 
are putting in Eureka corn. Straw- 
berries are promising a good profit, as 
many of the farmers have given up 
the work, owing to low prices in 1911. 
Early potatoes look fair. Farmers 
planted late potatoes about 10 days 
after the usual date. Oats that were 
sown before the heavy rains look fair. 
A large part of the area of land which 
it was proposed to put into oats will re- 
main for corn, owing to weather con- 
ditions. Hay promises a big crop. 


Tree Planting by Blasting—The use 
of blasting powder was demonstrated 
July 1 in the young 35-acre apple or- 
chard of William A. Vandevere in 
(Port Ewen village. In subsoiling they 
made a hole 40 inches deep and used 
one-half cartridge and claimed to 
crack the ground underneath the sur- 
face 10 ft in circumference; the holes 
were made 20 ft apart between the 
trees, which was the distance apart 
the trees were pianted. The cost was 
3%c p hole and called for 120 holes 
p acre. In making tree holes they 
went only 16 inches deep, used ane- 
half cartridge and made a hole 20 
inches deep and 2% ft in circumfer- 
ence. The ground was thoroughly 
pulverized and all insect life killed. 
James O. Winston, who owns the 
Saugerties stock farm, is expending 
a large sum of money in making im- 
provements in the place. Twenty-six 
men are employed erecting a review- 
ing stand where visitors may watch 
the work of his blocded horses. The 
track has also been put in first-class 
condition and the roads about the 
property are being improved. All 
crops are suffering from  drouth, 
Harvest is under full swing, rye is 
being cut and has large straw. and 
shows a good yield. 


Washington Co—The ground is very 
dry, and crops are backwari. Some 
have begun haying. New seeded is 
better than last year, but old mead- 
ows are light. Many silos are being 
erected. Frank Larmon is going to 
Denver to live. 

Serious Drouth in Rensselaer Co— 
Since June 1 there has been no rain 
of any account, and the drouth is get- 
ting rather serious. The constant rains 
of the previous months kept the farm- 
ers from their spring plowing, sow- 
ing and planting so some have just 
finished their potatoes. Gardens are 
but nicely started and if rain does 
not come soon wp not amount. to 





much. Grass is getting dry and haying 
is being hurried up. Rye is the only 
crop that is advanced enough not to 
be seriously injured by dry weather. 
Many pieces of oats are not. high 
enough to cover the ground_and are 
turning yellow in spots, Fruit is drop- 
ping off. The last of the strawberry 
crop is drying up. Other small fruits 
set abundantly, but are ripening with. 
out much growth. The apple trée 
caterpillar has been unusually plenty, 
and some orchards are nearly leafless 
in consequence, A weed with a blos- 
som resembling small red paint 
brushes. is infesting meadows, pastures 
and roadsides. 

Light Hay CQeoop—Weather has been 
het and dry for nearly a month in 
Madison, with no rain until July 4. 
Buckwheat is all sowed. Cabbages 
are nearly all set and look fairly well. 
Hops have been sprayed for blue mold, 
Grass is light, with a large quantity 
of sarrel in cld meadows. 

No Pasture in Columbia Co— 
Farmers are haymg and not putting 
in as large a crop as expected. Rye 
bids fair to be a good crop: Corn is 
very small for this time of year. Not 
much pasture. Oats are turning yel- 
low. A few pieces sown about the 
first of June look well. 

Ontario Co—Weather is warm and 
dry. Hay is a good crop. Cherries 
are being picked and sell from 4 to 
6c p Ib. Corn needs rain badly. Help 
is very scarce. 

Traction Engine in Niagara Co— 
Weather is very dry. Crops are 
backward. Corn is growing very 
slowly and has a poor color. Most 
all farmers are busy making hay. 
S. N. Doty, superintendent of the 
Dold Packing Co’s farm has a new 
traction engine. Help is very scarce. 


Washington Co—They are repairing 
nine miles of old state road built 
three years ago between Lake George 
and Glens Falls, and building six 
miles between Hudson Falls and Ft 
Ann. Baled hay has been selling for 
$25 p ton. Grain and oats are fairly 
good. 


Lewis Co—Corn is small and weak 
in growth. Grass made a fine start 
early, but late frosts nipped clover 
leaves, and rain is much needed now. 
Crop will not average large. The work 
on the stone bridge at Deer River 
village is progressing. Cheese sales 
have been made from factories in this 
vicinity the past week at l14c p Ib. 
Potatoes are $1.50 p bu. Eggs are 
20c p doz. Dressed pork is 9 to 10c 
p lb. The balance of old ‘hay on hand 
is now being pressed and shipped by 
local buyers. - Prices range from $15 
o $20 p ton. 


Watertown Cheese Market 

At Watertown, N Y, July 8, the 
range of prices on the local cheese 
market Saturday was 144% @14%c, and 
the amount sold aggregated 11,000 bxs. 
The weather for the past week has 
been very hot and rain is much 
needed, both for the pastures and for 
grain. 








GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP 


No Medicine so Beneficial to Brain 
and Nerves 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to 
keep awake and do things in day time. 
To take “tonics and stimulants” under 
such circumstances is like setting the 
house on fire to see if you can put it 
out. 

The right kind ef food promotes ‘re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide 
awake individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a 
great sufferer from indigestion. After 
trying several kinds of medicine, the 
doctor would ask me to drop off pota- 
toes, then meat, and so on, but in a 
few days that craving, gnawing feeling 
would start up, and I would vomit 
everything I ate and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, 
vomiting stopped, and the bloated 
feeling which was so distressing dis- 
appeared entirely. 

“My ‘mother was very much both- 
ered with diarrhea before commencing 
the Grape-Nuts, because her stomach 
was so weak she could not digest her 
food. Since using Grape-Nuts food she 
is well, and says she don't think she 
could do without it. 


“It is a great brain restorer and 
nerve builder, for I can sleep as sound 
and undisturbed after a supper of 
Grape-Nuts as in the old days when I 
could not realize what they meant by 
a ‘bad stomach.’ There is no medicine 
so beneficial to nerves and brain as a 
good night’s sleep, such a8 you can en- 
joy after eating Grape-Nuts.” Name 
ote by Postum Co, Battle Creek, 

om in pkgs for the famous little 
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Temple Pump Co, 459. 15th St, Chicago 
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The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous-Openin —, os 
to the abiie ei the far 
most complete line o itor o. cs 
the market. Our experience, 
which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
goods, has enabled us to produce 

the highest quality at 
the most reasonabic 
prices, Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Pillers. 
“the kind Uncle Sam uses,” an 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
si) BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 














F Fill Your Silo 5.23" 
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in the Wortd 
We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so that we do 
not poe soot & it a risk to make this offer. Meny new 
ve been added which you should 


before bi lains all. I 1 
‘| Sete pense gee epiann prin: ‘ 
14x28 - 1938.48 
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Other sizes in proportion. Ask oe Catalog 55, 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, WN. Y. 
Farm Life Series 














8x2 - -$ ea 
10x % - - 87.38 
12x 26 - = 10.35 





The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 


This book abounds 
in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 








Pennsylvania Late Planting 


J. @ M, JOHNSTON, LAWRENCE 0O 


_ ‘We have had extremes of wet and 
Gry weather. Thespring was cold and 
corn planting was not finished until 
kell into June. Oats seeding was not 
completed until about June 1. This 
was the latest ever known in 
this part of Pennsylvania for spring 
crops. About May a drouth set 
in that was not broken until June 16, 
when a hot wave with thunder, light- 
ning and heavy rains spread over the 
county, and presumably over the state. 
All crops were suffering from. the 
drouth, Corn working will be the main 
task now. Many farmers had to re- 
plant, owing to poor seed, crows, cut- 
worms and frost. Whitecap was used 
for replanting in the hope that. it 
might mature. Clover and timothy 
look well and hay cutting has begun. 
A few plowed in clover sod to plant 
late potatoes. Wheat generally will be 
a failure, owing to the cold, wet 
weather after sowing last fall. Many 
fields will not be cut at all unless the 
timothy sown with the wheat should 
develop sufficiently to be cut for hay 
or seed. Generally the grass seeding 
in the wheat is looking good, both for 
timothy and clover. Prospects for fruit 
are good, except peaches, which 
bloomed but did not set fruit on ac- 
count of the long, cold winter, the 
thermometer standing at zero for 
weeks at a time. There are many new 
apple orchards, and extensive pear, 
peach and plum areas being planted. 
The state coliege in Center county and 
the state agricultural department at 
Harrisburg are taking great interest 
in extending commercial fruit growing 
throughout the state. The best meth- 
ods of science are being used to grow 
the orchards and to develop the fruit 
and destroy pests. Dynamite, sprays, 
pruning, fertilizers, cultivation, all are 
practiced by commercial fruit grow- 
ers, and fruits of all kinds are more 
abundant and more in demand each 
year. 

Stock is doing well, and prices are 
unusually high. One feeder sold 12 
fat hogs over the telephone to a man 
he had never seen, butchered them 
the same day and delivered them the 
next morning at 9 o’clock at the rail- 
road depot at 8% cents per pound. 
Horses were in demand for spring 
crop planting at $200 or more, but are 
lower now since the demand is over. 
Shéep did well through the winter and 
have a fine crop of lambs. Feeds of 
all kinds are scarcer and higher than 
ever known. 

Gardens are late, and the phenome. 
nal frost on June 8 killed all tender 
vegetables, also many leaves on forest 
trees, such as locust, buttonwood and 
black walnut. The frost was preceded 
by a very cold day just as was the 
other great June frost in 185 
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Early Potatoes in Berks Co—Clo-. 


ver and meadow grass have all been 
cut for hay. Rye and wheat have 
ripened fast while oats are heading. 
Barly planted potatoes promise a 
heavy crop. All other crops are in a 
fair condition. Public roads are in 
bad shape for this time of the year. 


Cigar Leaf Crop Under Way 


In this county, acreage is normal 
and slightly in excess of that of last 
year. Outlook is encouraging.—{R. 
H. §S., Clinton County, Pa. 

Better prices last year caused the 
acreage to be increased slightly in 
1912. Progress of the crop is good.— 
[A. F., Lock Haven, Pa. 

So far the season has been favora- 
ble to tobacco.—[S. A. W., Elkland, 
Pa. 

No change in tobacco acreage this 
year from that of 1911. Progress of 
erop is good, early planting started 
very uniform.—|[J. SS W., - 
lunga, Pa. 

In the eastern half of Lancaster 
county, acreage increased 10% over 
normal and that of last year. Crop 
last year sold at 10 to llc p lb which 
accounts for the increase in area. 
Half the crop was planted later than 
usual but is in — condition.—[J. 
S. W., Kingers, P: 

In this Tammodinte vicinity, acreage 
is possible 5% less than last year. 
Crop is coming along rapidly.—[A. C., 
Landisville, Pa. 

In Lycoming and Clinton. counties 

~ there is a decrease of possibly 10% 
im tobacco acreage this year. This 
was due to scarcity of plants and dry 
patie W. G., Jersey Shore, 


Tobacco is not as far advanced as 
and acreage is reduced possi- 


bly 5% from that of 1911 because 


some of last year’s crop is still in 
_gfowers’ hands.—[J. R.-D., Inter- 
. Planting was a little later than 
* usual but on a full acreage.—{I. K.; 
‘Richland, Ps. 
Local Oonditions in Ohio 
mpared with last year there is 
less tobacco acreage in Mont- 
county. Planting was late 
Fs as fel 
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but sa may yet be a full crop.— 
[W. L., Dayton, O, 

Due to low prices, tobacco acreage 
was reduced this year. Condition of 
the growing crop fair.—[B. P. H., 
Farmersville, O. 

Tobacco crop neétds 
age is fullyyup to normal. 
old crop still in growers’ 
[N. W. C., Arcanum, O. 

In Ross township acreage 
duced about 15% this year. The 
spring is wet and backward. Some 
farmers quit growing because of low 
prices.—[P. &., Ross, O. 

Growers have decreased acreage 
15% this year because of low price of 
tobacco.—[G@. E. R., Lebanon, O. 

Because of low prices there is 10% 
less tobacco planted than normal. 
Crop is progressing finely.—[E. B., 
Carlisle, O. 

Tobacco was all 
and it is growing well. Acreage nor- 
mal.—[E. J. B., Seville, O. 

Drouth in New York 

Acreage was cut’ 30% compared 
with last year and is 40 to 60% of 
normal, this because of cold and wet 
spring followed by very dry weather. 
[H. M., Martville, N Y. 

Prolonged drouth is injuring newly 
set tobacco, Acreage about the same 
as a year ago.—[C. H. V. G., Che- 
mung, N Y¥,. 

Tobacco has made a small growth. 
Acreage about the same as a year 
ago.—[F. H. D. D., Corning, N Y. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, July 8—Last 
week after Monday receipts were 
light; prime dry-fed beef steers firm, 
others steady: bulls and common and 
medium cows 25c lower; good,- fat 
cows firm to a fraction higher; clos- 
ing steady. Calves were slow Wed- 
nesday and all grades lower; veals 
were off 75c@$1 from Monday’s best 
figures; buttermilk calves 50c lower; 
Friday the market closed more active 
and 50@75e higher on veals; no but- 
termilks offered. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $6@9.75 p 
100 Ibs; bulls 4@8:10; cows 1.90G 
7.30; veals 5.50@9.50; culls 4.50@5.50; 
buttermilk calves 3.75@4.75. 

Today there were 30 cars of cattle 
and 2700 calves on sale. Steers 
steady; good, fat cows and bulls firm 
to a shade higher; others steady; 
veals active and 75c@1 higher; un- 
der grades making the greatest ad- 
vance; buttermilks 1@1.50 higher. 
All sold early. Steers Fb | 1080 
@1375 lbs sold at 7.35@9.50 p 100 Ibs; 
bulls 4.25@6, with no real choice 
bulls offered; cows 2.50@6.40; com- 
mon to prime veals 7@10; culls 5@ 
6.50; buttermilks 5.50@6. 

Sheep were in liberal supply 
last Monday and all grades 25 
er; closing another ,25c off .on con- 
tinued heavy receipts. Lambs slow 
and 25c lower on Tuesday; Wednes- 
day best -grades were firm to 25c 
higher; others slow and barely steady; 
market closed more active and prime 
and choice grades a fraction higher; 
others full steady. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep . (ewes) 
$2.50@4.50; culls 2@2.50; lambs 5.50 
@8.37; culls 4.75@5. Today there 
were 2914 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep steady; lambs on light receipts 
50@7T5c higher. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) sold at 2.50@4.25 p 100 
lbs; ordinary to prime lambs 7@ 
8.75. Top price today for Ky lambs 
8.75; Va 8.75; Pa 7.75; Ohio 7.75; N Y¥ 
8; Ind 7.50. 

Hogs eased off early in the week; 
recovered slightiy later; closing weak 
with the advance lost. Today there 
were 3 cars on sale. Market 15@20c 
higher. New York and Pa hogs sold 
at 8@8.20 p 100 ibs; roughs 7@7.20. 

The Horse Market 

Business was light at the large 
auction marts last week, mainly ow- 
ing to the holiday, and the usual mid- 
week sale did not take place. Re- 
corded transactions of fair to good 
offerings were generally steady, in- 
ferior do slow and weak. Harness 
and saddle horses held up well ow- 
ing to some demand from Bermuda 
and West Indies. 

Carriage horses sold up to $4.60 
per pair; single harness horses up 
to $2.70; other quotations unchanged. 

At Pittsburg, about 110 cars of cat- 
tle arrived last Monday, and choice 
dry-fed held steady, while others were 
10@15c lower. Best quality prime 
beeves sold at $9.25 100 Ibs, good 
1300 to 1400-Ib steers 8.65@9, medium 
to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 8.40@ 
8.60, tidy 1050 to 1150-1Ib steers 8@ 

40, fair to medium to 1100-Ib 
steers 6. 25@7.50, common 700 to 
Ib steers 4.25@6, rough, half-fat 1000 
to 1200-Ib steses Se7, common to good 
a. oxen 4.50@7, bulls 4@6.50, cows 

50@6.25, heifers weighing 700 to 
1100 Ibs 4.50@ 7.25. About 1075 calves 
arrived, selling at 6.50@9. Hogs sold 
Slightly higher than the week pre- 
vious, 40 double decks arriving. Heavy 
weights and heavy mixed sold at 7.95 
p 100 Ibs een T weights and heavy 
Yorkers 7.95 light Yorkers 7.70@ 
7.90, pigs et Sheep sold at 
about Se : 1 Ibs higher than 2 
week ago, closing at 3@5 p 100 Ibs, 
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yearlings 3@5.50, spring lambs 5@7. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 25 
cars. 

At Buffalo, medium to heavy weight 
Cattle last Monday sold at 10@15c 
higher than the closing prices of the 
previous week. Total receipts were 
3125. Choice to prime heavy steers 
sold at $9.10@9.40 p 100 libs, fair to 
good weighty steers 8.25@8.75, good 
shipping and heavy weight butcher 
steers 8.50@9, plain weighty steers 
7.50@7.75, coarse thin weighty steers 
7@7,25, yearlings 7.49@8,85, common 
to handy weight butcher steers 6.50@ 
cows 4@6.50, heifers 4@5, feed- 
ers 4. 50 @ 5.50,_ stockers 3.50@5, export 
bulls 6.25@6.75, butcher bulls 4.50@ 
6, balogna 4.50@ 5. Recepits of hogs 
were 11,200 head, and sold at*about 
10c higher than a week ago. York- 
ers, medium and mixed weights sold 
at $8@8.10 p 100 Ibs. About 5000 
sheep and lambs arrived on a strong 
market and good to choice spring 
ern 
3, to 


lambs sold at $7.50@8.25, 
5.50 @6,50, wethers 5.25, 


New York Cheese Markets 
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At Utica, N Y¥, July 8—There have 
been good showers in some parts of 
this dairy section the past week, but 
the situation generally is one that can 
be relieved only by a heavy and wide- 
spread downpour. Because of the dry 
weather and annoyance of cows by 
flies the yield of milk continues to 
decrease, and some factories report it 
now to be fully 20% off from the 
flush. The hay crop is fairly good in 
some localities, but in others it is 
considerably below the average be- 
cause of drouth. Prices on the board 
today were %c higher than last week. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 75 bxs, large white 60, small 
colored 2300 and small white 1550, all 
at 14%c p Ib. The curb sales were 
at 14%c. The sales of butter were 

253 pkgs at 26% @27%e p Ib. 


The Mik Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3c p qt to the farmer in 
the 26-c zone having no _ station 
charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. The demand was good 
last week owing to the warm weather 
and the call upon the surplus was @ 
strong one. There is no strong prob- 
ability of a change in price before 
July 15 at least. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
6 were as follows 





Milk Cream 
4,250 

Susquehanna 310 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) .... 
N Y C lines (short hau!) 11, 332 
Ontario 52,098 
Lehigh valley cee O,600 
Homer Ramsdell line a 2'900 
New Haven 1,450 
Other sources 1,975 


34, 059 
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mows 


~ 


me ge 
seetie: 


; 
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— 
~ 
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Totals 
Market—At Elgin, 
25e p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
new potatoes 60c p bu, cabbage 70c p 
cra, green peas $2 p bu, turnips 46c p 
doz, carrots 60c, beets 35c, corn 82¢ p 
bu, oats 57c, timothy hay 35 p ton, rye 
straw 14.75, bran middlings 27.50, bran 
26, hens 15c p Ib, broilers 28c, eggs 22c 


Elgin Butter 
emy butter steady at 2 


EXCELSION STUCK WARM. Watcloo, Ne, 


LARGE Yorkshires, as , oe All 
ages. RO EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


BEAGLEHOUND PUPS 2 months old, 
ing stock true to name, $5 each. F. 
Nelsonia, Va. 


OCDeeORD PUPS, 3 ma old, $10 each. 
T. P, BARKER, Charlotte, W Va 


ST BERNARD baad cheap. 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y 24 


SCOTCH COLLIES—Fine heelers. 
Ulysses, Pa, 








bunt- 
- BULL, 








EXCELSIOR 





C. A. LEWIS, 





FERRETS, collies. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cat- 
tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet 
with cuts and full information by writing the 
manufacturers. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS, “White 1 Plume, Winter Queen. 
Giant Pascal and Golden Heart $1.50 per 1000, 500 
90e. Tecesteg celery plants (mass of fine new 
roots} $2.50 per 1000, 500, $1.50. Cabbage plants, 

Duteh, Surehead, Succession, Danish Ballhead, 
$1 per 1000, 5000, $3.50. Rerooted cabbage plants for 
dry weather, all varieties $1.80 per 1 Snowball 
Caulifiower and -Lenormand 
500, 

RO 








(vegetable plants exclusively 
Chester, N J. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES wanted from West- 
chester, Putnam, Dutchess and Columbia counties, 
N ¥. I am in the market for small and large quan- 
tities of fruits, berries and vegetables of all kinds. 

necessary I will call at your farm. at have 
you to offer? Write at once, or. send trial ship- 
ment to M. SCHICK, 37N Broadway, Yonkers, N Y. 


CABBAGE, CELERY, 
plants, — aaing varieties, 
ood ts shipped in 


a aaa 
un L free. HARRY. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, NY. i ” 


FOR SALE—Sweet — plants, 
celery, and other plants 
Send for price list. MICHAEL 
land, N J. 


14 years), 








caulifiower, sweet potato 





cabbage, tomato, 
by_ the millions. 
N. BORGO, Vine- 





MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-E or ee electro- 
ts, papers, 


submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be fufnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standar THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


FARM Ls reg two dollars. 
Dryden, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
lp, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer = single or a married man, with 
or without experien is a Philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it ig to assist and encour- 
sae Jewish a pr to — ~ careers. We charge 


Adi 
FARM LABOR BUREAU 73 Second “Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED BY U . government ; 
riers; clerks in patent offices; agriculture; 
army, navy; and other departments at 
Excellent salaries. No “‘layoffs.*’ 
nual vacations. 





CHARLES TOWNLEY, 

















mail clerks; car- 


treasury ; 


rmers 
for * sample questions and large book, . 
telling duties and giving full particulars. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept D19, Rochester, -N Y. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare time? 
Perhaps we can offer you a steady job. Write 
once and get beautiful samples, styles and this won- 
derful offer. ANNER TAILORING C COMPANY, 
Dept 646, Chicago. 


WANTED—Postoffice clerks, city and rura! car- 
riers. Thousands needed. Examinations soon. Trial 





at 








ination free. Write today. OZMENT, 107 R, 





Pp doz. 
Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Adv ts 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
accepted at the above rate, but will be 

our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as @ large one. 

THE RATS for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

dress. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Farmers’ 





St Louis. 
GOVERNMENT farmers wanted. $60 monthly. Free 
living quarters. Write tod: OZMENT, 10 





oday. 7F, St 





is AGENTS 


ag seg rae. Wonderful little article. 
Sells | ‘an be carried in pocket. Write 
yl once D ten tree 5 4, H. MATHEWS, 1953 Third 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 
86-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


Dayton, 











the owner 
be 


nearly level, 
wood; 7-room ey cellar, pure spring water; 36-ft 
barn, poultry house; if taken now only $800. less 
than the value of the buildings; and on easy terms 
Further details ing this and other fine New 
York state dairy and many with 
ik, mac! and included, page 21, 
“Strout’s Farm copy free. Station 
1096, K A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 47 West 
34th street, New York. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


Atglen, Pa; 100 


WHITE pm YARDS, 


choice young co 
LIVE STOCK 


GUERNSEYS—Some ~~ good yearlings 
bulls; special price for immediate sale. 
RIDGE FARM, Peterboro, N H. 





and calves, 
CLOVER 


5 


LOCATE IN THE FAMOUS trucking regions of 
Harry county, S C; 2150 acres for sale, 250 culti- 
vated. Dwelling, large barus, 12 tenant houses, 4% 
mile railroa 30 to 100% inergase in 

yearly, $20 per 


value acre, Easy For par- 
ticulars write L. D. SLUGGS, Loris, 8 C 
or ae ~~ including 





state school 

al. Am- 

ideal 

. tion Com- 
te Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 





POLLED HEREFORDS for at 
Bull id heifer calves. 


prices. an 
WooD & SON, Fleming, Pa. 


REGISTERED 0 I C Chester White 
— ae pairs not akin. ~. P. ROGERS, 
ie, N ° 


sdle farmers” 
Qo UNDER- 


a: 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 0 I r, Cae, ten weeks 
old: fine shape. C. M. WEEKS, Canaan, N Y. 











NEW YORK STATE FARMS—A responsible firm 
dealing in farms throughout New York state. er= 


ence on to ive pur- 
LD ag oy “yaGEE £00,” 150 . 
Binghamton, N Y. 


ONE HUNDRED ACRES—Good improvements on 
water. Price five thousand five hundred dollars. 
Easton, Md. 


salt 
Z. WRANK TURNER, 








FOR SALE—Ten high-grade Holstein: Fall cows. 
&. 5 COMFORT. Route No 3, Elmira, NY. 





PRINCETON FABM AGENCY, Princeton, N J. 
for catalog. 2 ; 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
. 27% 28% 

. 24% @25 25% @ 26 

yy 29% 29 

27 30 @31. 

Butter 

New York, there-is practically no 
change in the butter situation, a 
fair amount of t receipts being 
taken for storage purposes and con- 
sumptive trade is sufficient to hold 
the price on best quality of cmy butter 
in tubs at about 27%c p Ib. Miscel- 
laneous lots are quoted at 24@26'%c. 
State dairy butter in tubs 22@26%c. 

At Chicago, all descriptions of but- 
ter are being taken readily, and de- 
mand on consumptive account is good, 
While all descriptions are selling, de- 
mand is principally for the best high- 
sceoring makes. Receipts are liberal, 
and much of the buying is for storage 
purposes. Best quality cmy butter in 
large iots in tubs sells at about 25c p 
lb, miscellanous lots 22@24c. Dairy 
butter is in fair demand at 22@ 24c. 

Columbus, cmy butter 2ic p 1b, 

19¢, 

Baltimore, cmy 28c, dairy 22c. 

Syracuse, cmy 2c, dairy 25c. 

Cleveland, cmy 29c, dairy Z4c. 

Pittsburg, cmy 29c, dairy 2lc. 

Philadelphia, cmy 29c, dairy 23c. 

Albany, cmy 29c, dairy 27c. 

Cheese 

New York, offerings are more 
liberal, but prices continue firm. There 
is a steady demand for the finest qual. 
ity cheese available at about 15c p Ib. 
There is a little more pressure to sell 
medium and low grades of whole milk 
cheese. Specials are quoted at 15c, fcy 
14%c, daisies 15%4c, skim, choice to 
special 10% @12\c. 

At Chicago, the cheese market con- 
tinues fairly steady, with twins selling 
at about 14c p 1b, daisies 15c, long- 
horn and young America 15\%c, Swiss 
17@21c, limburger 15@16c, brick 14 
@14%. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which _ the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 


At New York, apples are irregular 
in quality and value. Choice, large, 
well-colored fruit is in good demand, 
but inferior stock is neglected. 
Southern new sell at $1@3 p bbl, or 
50c@1.25 p bskt, Md and DeDI 50c@ 
1.50 p %-bbl bskt, Jersey Bough 1@2. 

At Chicago, there are a few good 
offerings of new apples, but only a 
small percentage of the arrivals are 
fine. Common to really fine green 
apples sell at 50c@1 p 2-3-bu bx or 
smali square cra; in Climax bskts they 
command 25@50c, small, clean, trans- 
parent 3@3.50 p bbl, common mixed 
kinds 2.25 @ 2.50. 

Eggs . 

At New York, the general trend of 
the egg trade is firm on high-grade 
goods. There is no change in the gen- 
eral price range. Fresh-gathered are 
quoted at 18% @23%c p doz, near by 
hennery eggs 20@27c. 

At Chicago, demand is good, but the 
call is mainly for northern lots; buy- 
ers are discriminating somewhat 
against the southern stock, A large 
portion of the receipts are going into 
immediate consumption, both locally 
and on outside account. So-called 
prime firsts are quoted at about 18%c 
p doz, miscellaneous lots 15@17c. Stor- 
age packed eggs were steady at about 

8%c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a few Le Conte pears 
are arriving and sell at $6@7.50 p 
bbl. Peaches are in fair supply and 
the market averages a shade lower, 
ranging from 75c@$l1 p carrier. Good 
plums sell fairly ‘at 1@2 p carrier or 
4@6c p qt. Cherries are cleaning up 
well when of good quality, with 
black quotable at 40@Tic p 8-Ib bskt. 
red 40@65c, white 30@50c, sour 35@ 
.50c, currants 7@9c p qt, strawberries 
8@118e, blackberries 7@10c, raspber- 
ries 5@8c p pt, gooseberries 5@10c p 
qt, huckleberries 9@l13c. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, choice and No 1 tim- 
othy hay holds about steady, with re- 
ceipts light! From No 2 downward 
supPlies are more than ample, and de- 
mand light. Prime timothy hay in large 
bales-is quoted at about $1.45. p 100 
ibs, No 2 1.20@1.25, No 3 1@1.05, clover 
mixed 1.05@1.10, rye straw 75@80c, 
oats 45c, ’ 

At Chicago, the market is overbur-_ 
dened with poor to medium quality 
hay, and the pcice is lower. Choice 
timothy is quoted at $21.50 p ton, No 1 
17.50@19, No 3 13@15, rye straw 11, 
Oats 9.50, wheat ‘8.50. 

Mill Feeds 
_At-New York, demand is light for 


THE LATEST 


all kinds of mill feeds, but prices con. 
tinue steady. Western bran sells at 
$25 p ton, standard mer ty red 
dog 10, linseed oil meal 37 brew- 
ys meal 1.99 p 100 Ibs, grits 2, flakes 


_ Onions - 

At New York, the onion market is 
unimproved, and Tex yellow sell at 
25@75c p era, white or red 25@70ce, 
Egypt 50c@$1 p bag, Va yellow, red 
or white 60@65c p bskt, Jersey yelidw 
or white 50c@1, 

At Chicago, holders of Tex onions 
are anxious to sell, causing an easy 
market, Yellow or white wax are: of- 
fered at 30@75c p cummer cra, Cal 
yellow $1.25@1.50 p 100-ib sack, red 
1@ 1.25. 

Potatoes 


At New York, market is slightly 
improved on southern potatoes, and 
trdding is a little more active on No 
1 qualities, which clear fairly well at 
$2.25@2.50 p bbl, seconds 1.25@1.50; 
domestic old sell slowly at 1.50@1.75 
p bbl or bag. Jersey sweet T5ic@$2 p 
bskt. 

At Chicago, old potatoes are im lib- 
eral receipts, and prices have again 
eased off so that it takes really good 
stock to command 60@T5c p bu. Be- 
cause of the increased offerings of 
new potatoes, prices are lowered and 
good tubers sell at $2.50@3 p bbl, with 
southern 1@1.10 p bu 

Poultry 

The turkey crop is considerably be- 
low standard of preceding years; this 
because of the lateness of the season 
and frequent rains.—[P. W. M., Wad- 
dington, N Y, 

Very few turkeys raised this year 
and the crop has been on the decline 
the past two seasons. It has been dif- 
ficult to. mature the young poults. 
LE. T. E., Jonesville, Mich. 

Prospects are favorable for a fair 
turkey crop providing conditions are 
favorable from now on.—[{J. S. M., 
Austin, Ind. 

The turkey crop appears about 
normal compared with one and two 
years ago. The wet season since the 
middle of June is not favorable to the 
young poults,—[A. J. L., Albion, W Va. 

Farmers in this vicinity usually rear 
75 to SO turkeys. The pro,ress 
young poults is ‘Slow and they 
not make an average crop. 

Martin, Waddington, N “ 

At New York, the poultry market is 
unsettied, and broilers sell slowly. 
Fowls and other live poultry, however, 
have been in good demand. Chickens, 
broilers, near by sell at 24@26%c p Ib, 
western 23@25c, roosters 10@10%c, 
turkeys 12@13c, ducks 13@l4c, geese 
§@10c. There is little doing in the 
dressed poultry market, and _ fresh- 
killed squab broilers are quoted at 60 
@7Uc p pr, or 26@32c p ib, turkeys 16 
@lic, dry-packed fowls 14% @16c, 
iced 13@15c, prime white squabs $1.50 
@3.75 p doz, milk-fed roasters 20@24c 
p lb, corn-fed 18@20c. 

At Chicago, demand is good on live 
poultry, and fowls sell at about 13%c 
p lb, roosters 8%c, turkeys 10@13c, 
broilers weighing 1 to 1% lbs 25@27c 
1% to 2 Ibs 28@30c, 2 lbs and over 
@32c, ducks, old, fat 18c, Indian Run- 
ner lic, young dueks 17c, geese 6@9c, 
young geese 12@14c. 

Vegetables 

About the usual acreage is put into 
cabbage this year and crop has ad- 
vanced normally.—[C. N., Homer, N Y. 

At New York, cabbage is about 
steady and sells at 50c@$1 p % bbl. 
Beans continue slow and wax or green 
sell at 50c@$1 p bskt. Lettuce is 
steady at 15@5Uec p cra, new carrots 
$1@2 p 100 bchs, N C sweet corn 75e 
@$1 p small cra, Jersey $2@3 p bag, 
celery, Jersey 40c@$1 p doz staiks, 
lima beans $1.50@3.50 p bskt, pe 
2@2.75 p bskt, squash, white $1@1. 
p bbl, crooked-neck $1.50@2, marrow 
$1@2 p hbl-cra, turnips, white $1@ 
2 p 100 bchs, rutabaga 75¢@$1.25 p 
bbl, tomatoes. 50c @$1 p carrier. 


Wool 

The primary wool market in the 
northwest is practically at an end for 
this season. However, for the few re- 
maining clips the market contin~-: 
firm. The principal activity in the west 
is in Mont, where sales continue at 
about 20@22c. There is no indication of 
any disposition of fleece wool growers 
taking less money than recent current 
prices. Medium wools' in Mich and O 
command 20@25c p 


NEW YORK—At Syracusé, eggs 23c 
doz, full cream cheese 16c p Ib, corn 
p bu, oats 67c, bran p ton, 
middlings 33, beets Tic p doz, carrots 
60c, green peas 2 p hamper, broilers 
30c p Ib, hens 15c¢, vumothy hay 20 p 
ton, alfalfa 17. 

At Albany, corn 8tc p bu, oats 63c, 
bran $25.50 p ton, middlings 29, loose 
timothy hay 22, clover 18, rye straw 
16, milch cows 35@75 ea, veai calves 7 
@7%c p Ib, full cream cheddar cheese 
lie, eggs 27c p doz, fowls 14c p Ib, 
cabbage 2 p cra, 


At Philadelphia, timothy hay $27 p 


‘its cost before the end of the year, and it may be bought for 





a ee 


MARKETS 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


RIGHT NOW THE BEST 
TIME TO BUY ONE 


There. was never before as good a time to buy a DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator as right now. 

The hot weather is at hand when dairying is most difficult 

without a separator and when the increase in quantity and 

improvement in quality of cream and butter 

are greatest through. the use of a good 

separator, which with present high prices 

means even more now than ever before. 


Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone 
saves the cost of the separator, aside from 
all its other advantages. 


This is likewise the season when 
DE LAVAL superiority counts for most 
over other separators, —in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and absolute sanitariness. 


A DE LAVAL Cream Separator bought now will easily save 





cash or on such liberal terms as to actually pay for itself. 
‘Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or drop us 
a Ite and we will have him look you up. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 














NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
Takes This oe 


[2.5 Take it home, try it 


PS your Own work for 10 Fy 
and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small month 
payments. All sizes, from Doe Woon, single and dow 
cylinder. any fuel—G Gas, Dis- 
tillate. Thousands in use. Wilte ta for —— odiea ond full par- 
ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 


U. S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Our Farmers’ Exchange is at 
Your Service! 


If there is anything in the line of breeding animals, seeds, 
nursery stock, eggs and poultry, machinery, implements or 
other commodities, and real estate you wish to buy, sell or ex- 
change, or if you are in need of work, or require help of any 
kind, tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange columns of the 
American Agriculturist. 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns ; 


The Farmer’s Exchange Department of the Amoiete sap nee was inaugurated for = 
convenience and benefit of our subscribers, having about by the number of 
readers who have written us along Sesareale for some time. It has 
proven a very simple, ch 6 Soe mae Be set 
everything sell, buy or exchange, or 8e- 


. the rate is but 6 cents per word per insertion, 


the name and address to be counted as part of the advertisement. Each initial or a number 
order. Remit by postal or express, 


sent 
‘aced Type or aneiey af ae kind is allowed, thus making even a ye advertise- 
ment as noticeable ag a large one. Usually a short advertisement worded ive 
as a larger one that would cost more, Everybody reads the Farmers’ mye Deberenent Bo 
that your advertisement is bound te be effective, whether it is little or big. WT yen wee > 
partment to bring your wants to the attention our readers, surely you wil! find someone who 
can satisfy them, and it costs so little to make your wants known. 
If you do not know just how to word your advertisement, tell us to word the advertise- 
giving us the facts, and inclose remittance for $1.00 or more and we will fix up 


ment for 
it to the amount of your remittance. 


you, 
your advertisement and 


@aF” USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 
and Send it with the Copy for Your Ad. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Inclosed please find $................ for which insert my... ..........word advertise- 
ment (at 6c a word) as written on the sheet attached, under the proper heading, in your 
Farmers’ Exchange Department of the American Agriculturist, same to appear for 

weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 











Postoffice__.......... 
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THE LIVE STOCK: MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-Cattle~ —Hogs- 


1911. 1912 1911 


95 
Tio 


Per 100 Ibs 
1912 
00 
3: 5.25 
7.15 5.00 


6.75 4.85 
7.15 6.00 


Chicago 
New ¥ 


Buff. 
Kansas City ... 
Pittsburg ...+. 





At Chicago, quotations on beef cat- 
tle advanced last week to $9.65 p 100 
lbs, a new high mark for the year, and 
the highest since 1870. Quotations on 
beef cattle have been gradually work- 
ing higher for weeks past, and it is 
freeiy predicted by the trade that $10 
prices will be realized on prime steers 
before long. This figure, however, was 
predicted for the June market, and 
the actual prices fell 40c short. Pack- 
ers report 4 more healthy market for 
dressed beef in the east, and demand 
for cattle on the hoof continues good, 
Killers seem determined to hold the 
price range wide between choice 
grades and medium kinds, and evident- 
ly have a fair supply of beef on hand 
with which to hold their position 
Beef steers, choice to prime 
Beef steers, medium to good .. 

Beef steers, common to medium 
Yearlings 
Beef cows, common to selected . 


Fat heifers, good to 
Heifers, selected 


7.35@9.10 
- 4.50@7.25 


Values on feeder and stocker cattle 
declined again last week. under the 
bearish influence of yard buyers. Low- 
er quotations prevail largely because 
of the lessened competition from kill- 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


southwest were said to be interfering 
with harvest work. 

From now on speculative interest 
will converge in the northwestern sit- 
uation. Foreign advices were gener- 
ally colorless, and exports of bread- 
stuffs remained moderate. Public 
stocks of old wheat in this country 
ace very much as last year. The flour 
trade was quiet and indifferently sup- 
ported. No 2northern spring wheat in 
ported. No 2 red winter $1.05@1.07. 
Sept wheat sold off to 99c and Dec 
1.00%, \ subsequently recovering in 
part. 

The corn market was rather indif- 
ferently supported, scattered rainfall 
inducing much speculative selling on 
the theory that the moisture is highly 
beneficial to the growing crop. July 
corn sold with some freedom at 69% 
@71c p bu, Sept above and below 
7c; Dec, new crop delivery, worked 
under 58c before appreciable recovery. 

Oats from the crop of 1912 are be- 
ginning to move in earnest, and the 
market is somewhat listless. Prices 
last week ran off 3c or more, due part- 
ly to rains in the northwest. July 
oats sold down to 40%c and Sept de- 
clined to a 36c level, thence steadying. 
Standard oats in store 42c, 


Notable Ayrshire Bull Imported 


Henry Fielden, manager of Branford 
farms at Groton, Ct, writes: We have 
secured the celebrated Ayrshire bull, 
Nethercraig Spicy Sam 6927, with five 
of his daughters. As a two-year-old 
Spicy Sam won first at Kilmarnock, Ayr, 
Glasgow, Galston, and the Highland 
show at Peebles, Scotland. He also won 
the medal offered by the president of 
the society. As a three-year-old in 
1907, he won first at Kilmarnock, Ayr, 


























Choice Apples Due to Spraying 


The best spray, according to E, F. Kauffman of York county, Pa, is 


lime-sulphur applied with a@ compressed air sprayer, 


The fruit"in this pic- 


ture was. produced’ by means of such methods. 


ers. Lately, buyers are getting a fair 
picking of grass-fed light beef steers. 
A generous proportion of thes@ are 
from native pastures as well as from 
Texas. 

The average weight of hogs arriving 
at Chicago during June was 235 Ibs, 
or 3 lbs heavier than during the pre- 
vious month. This weight is only 1 lb 
heavier than during the same month 
a@ year ago, but is 11 Ibs greater than 
during June, 1910. Quotations ‘con- 
tinue in the same channel as for some 
time, with a possible top of nearly 
7%c, but with the average close 
to 7%c 


cebeevececedeccoscccccccssecs 3:00 


























Western la: ° 

THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 


~Wheat—, -Cormm, --Oate-, 
1912 








Cash or 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been exceedingly sensitive with a sharp 
. downward tendency. Speculators 
turned their eyes upon crop condi- 
tions in the northwest, and, in fact, 
Chicago prices last week took their 
fue from the trend in northwestern 
markets, with genera! price declines 
‘established. Values ran down _rap- 
idly before being checked. Good 

which last week visited the 

west proved the shaping factor 

e time being. These allayed fears 

"gp teeta inmate 
re n ng 

; “ee “made” the 


Glasgow, East Kilbride, the Highland 
show at Edinburgh, and the Royal show. 
He was also the winner of the cup at 
Ayr and the Prince of Wales gold medal 
for the best Ayrhire at Edinburgh that 
year. As a five-year-old in 1909, he won 
first at the Royal society show at Glou- 
cester, England. He was champion over 
Great Britain for four years, from 1906 
to 1909. Nethercraig Spicy Sam is the 
most famous Ayrshire bull ever bred in 
Scotland. His prize record is a record 
of triumph in the show ring. His 
breeding is as’ choice as can be found 
in the herd-book, and his progeny are 
all proving large producers. 

His daughter, Nethercraig Spicy 
Queen 24673 has made an official record 
cf 9267 pounds ef milk and 515 pounds 
of butter as a two-year-old. Nether- 
craig Florina, another daughter, owned 
at Branford farms, produced in May 
1695 pounds of milk, and made over 
three pounds of butter a day_when_the 
tester was here.. The sire of Spicy Sam, 
Not Likely of  Hillhouse, was _ the 
champion bull of Great Britain for four 
years, and his dam is one of the most 
wonderful cows of the breed, having 
produced a family of champions. She 
was still a breeder at 21 years of age. 
Judging from his . individuality, his 
prize ring record, his breeding, and 
the class of animals. he produces 
Spicy Sam is the highest prized bull 
that it has been possible to get. This 
bull, with the good lines of breeding 
stock, places Branford farms at the 
head of the Ayrshire breeders in this 
country. 

At the consignment sale in Syracuse, 
N Y. when the above animals were pur- 
chased, Branford farms sold a car of Ayr- 
shire cattle, and a car of Bérkshire pigs 
at good prices. This is the first con- 
signment of stock from Branford farms. 
The arimals are pow scattered through 
several stateg and will make the name 
of Branfor@ farms famous wherever 
they go.—[E. A. 


Holstein of Great Promise 
Freda Boon Cornucopia, a Holstein 
cow owned by Joseph Wilder, proprietor 

of Spring View farm of Warsaw, 
has made a very creditable record, tak- 
ing in consideration that she had_ been 
milked one year and nine days, and was 
at that time under three years of age. 
In seven days she ee ~ 17.71 pounds of 
butter and 405 oe is of milk; in 30 





days she made 7 pounds of butter 


and 1679 pounds of milk. This is surely 
@ wonderful record. rd.— LE. A. H. 


Notable Poland-China Herd 


Cc. M. & F. A. Beatty, extensive Po- 
land-China breeders, whose winnin 
have been second to none at the f 
shows, writes: We are pricing hogs 
cheaper this year than ever. We have 
a few fall boars left to sell. They 
weigh 200 pounds and better, and are 
good enough to show in good company 
and win. Some good fall sows We are 
breeding for fall pigs are also for sale. 
Our spring pigs are the best we have 
evered raised. They are sired by the 
best boars of the breed. Some weigh 
now about 100 pounds. They are nomi- 
nated in the Poland-China futurity. 
We keep nothing but the best 
sired by the best boars of the 
We are feeding some of the best boars 
we have ever fed for the fall shows, 
A yearling, The Leader, we are using 
in our herd and feeding for the shows, 
He weighs now 600 pounds. | Barring 
accidents he will be the largest yearling 
ever shown at the Ohio state fair.— 
(BE. A. H. 


American Agriculturist Sells Stock Well 


Horace L. Bronson of Cortland, N Y, 
writes that through his advertising in 
American Agriculturist he has recently 
sold registered Holstein service bulls to 
the following parties: George E. Rundle 
of Horseheads, N Y: Frank Cook of Cin- 
cinnatus, N Y; Wallace Starr of Rich- 
field Springs, N Y; Ida L. Bower of New 
Hope, Bucks county, Pa; Bernard F. 
O’Hara of Vestal, N Y; J. Peterson, Jr, 
of Mendenhall, Pa; D. B. Neal of North 
Pitcher, NY; D. H. Bray of Arcade, 

Y; D. W. Carlton of Syracuse, N Y; 
and M. F. Harrison of Rosemary, N @ 


Cow Distinguishes Herself 


The E. C. Brill herd of Holstein cattle 
of Stewartsville, N J, has long been 
known as one of the best. The famous 
members of this herd continue to add 
fame to the already great reputation, 
Aaggie Pauline Sarcastic 86737 has re- 
cently made one of the largest A R O 
records in the world. In seven days 
she produced 36.35 pounds butter and 
619.9 pounds milk; also, in 30 days, 
134.95 pounds butter and 2514 pounds 
milk. During this test she made over 
11.5 pounds butter in two days, which is 
over a 40-pound rate for seven days. 
She is a beautiful individual and has 
won many prizes in the show ring. Mr 
Brill has refused many large offers for 
her,—[E. A. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Country Life Farm 


now offers 


Two Heifer Calves 


for sale that are well bred and from 
great lucing dams 

No 1, Born Jan. 5, 1912. Seven-eighths white, 

very straight, well grown and a beauty. Sire 
Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th 72926, whose 
dam and ‘sire’s dam average 32.59 lbs butter and 
710 Ibs milk in 7 days. Dam of calf is Cou 

Life Lilith De Kol 112822. She has an-A R 
record as a junior two of 15.747 lbs butter San 
327 Ibs milk. The dam and sire’s dam of this 
ealf average 23.30 Ibs butter from 517 lbs milk 


in 7 days. 

No 2, Mar. 13, 1912. Two-thirds white, and a 
very straight, nice calf. Sire is same as calf No 

Dam is Country Life Wild: Rose Pontiac 

113918, a granddaughter of Hengerveld, with an 
A R O record of 21.902 lbs butter from 494.2 Ibs 
milk as a junior four. The dam and sire’s dam 
of this calf average for 7 days 600.6 lbs milk 
and 26.381 lbs butter. 

I will register, crate and transfer this pair of 
calves for $325. A few bull calves of superior 
breeding and official backing for sale. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 














Pearl of the Dairy’s 
Joe DeKol 23450 


73 A.R. O. Daughters 


8 A.R. O. Sons 
I am offerin, “Si. ibe bull calf sired by this 
Piete 5 ght bs. —_, 17.7 


great bull, fom and 
who has = now in semi-o; 


a 8 Ibs. SDatter in7d 
Calf about walt Py ok vidual. First prvon bya for 
$75.00 gets him—worth $125.00. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 "Registered Holstein Cows 


two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. record 
also a few yearlings. I must move them, and 
will price them rig! nt 


JOHN L ELSBREE, 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy, write,or 
better still,come and look at some of the sons 
and daughters of, Sir Rag ate ds Soe 
from $75.00 up, with Dams of 

ADAMS, Munueseville, N. —. 





MILAN, PA. 

















Grade Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
that money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


Dairym In Improve Your Herd 


b — en of Dempervens DeKo 
one : yo yas 9 ~~ son of Pontiac 
ist, ae 


m A. Born 
.00. Born ‘Tovar is. 48 00. 


pe +i want, ask for Yt a have 
some other fine viduals. 
C.'L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS- 


Hess on sy fresh and 
so a Son of Joe Pledge No, 

a87tu who is & a the head of of our herd. Dam 

22-Ib. . Rater 7 days, also 

of Grade Springers dwe ¢ April ota 


ae . 


ee 
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American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1000) 








We in choice 
conta heifers bi 7 neiser he Ps of tapse calves 
are sired by a grandson of _ Korndyke, she being the 
granddam of the t two 87 -lb. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Mies & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
erveld. The Milk and Butter mae bee twenty official record 
laughters, one of them holdin, orld’s record thiree- year. 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. m: in seven days and 6. in 
thirty days, making 26.123 lbs. in seven days and lvé 333 “ibe. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 


~ 


Premier Pontiac Hartog 
Born June 9, 1912 


Sire PREMIER PONTIAC 81983, son of Pontiac 
Korndyke, sire of 12 80-Ib. dai hters, four that aver- 
age over 37 .bs., andseon of Sadie Pontiac Kor osyks, 
102.4 lbs. milk 1 da , 687 lbs. milk and 29.56 | ut- 
at in 7 days, and 2 out of Sadie Hartog Concordia 

27 lbs. butter 7days. Dam of calf is Nee 8 Susie with 
first calf 68.7 lbs. milk ] day, 420.4 lbs. milk and 16.18 
lbs. batter in 7 days; her dam 21.09lbs. Calfisa 
fine individual and will pl please you. 


F. H. THOMSON & SON 
Fairview Farm Holland Patent, N. Y. 
COW 30 due July and Aug. 

70 due Sept. and Oct. 


100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded_bulls and are 
extra nice. The cows are large and in 
fine condition. Bell phone No. 311F.5 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 

Born March 


A.R.O. Bull 19, 1912 


Sire Paladin Burke, No 46390, whose dam is a 
daughter of De Kol Burke, with an A. R. O. record 
of 86.9 lbs milk one day; 24.15 Ibs butter 7 days; 
2333.3 Ibs milk and 95.3 Ibs butter 30 days His 
first eight tested daughters, at two years old, aver- 
age over 50 lbs milk in a day, and over 16 Ibs but- 
ter in 7 days, showing that he is a great sire. 

Dam of calf Shadeland Vale Terzool, A. R. O. 
17.18 Ibs butter 7 days. This calf is two-thirds white, 
splendidly marked, a straight, handsome individual. 
Price $50, registered f o b cars. 
BRADLEY FULLER, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN | 
B U L L S for awa 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as et ae Bay We afe offering 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 


oe. J. ‘GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelliville, N. Y. 


FROM A CARLOAD 
to two a week is our average. Have on 
hand 50 head Grade Holsteins and 25 
head Grade Guernseys. All high quality 
—if you can come and see them, we can- 
not fail to suit you. Prices right. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N.Y. 


1 0 nol registered ] 0 0 


HOLSTEINS 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C. Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N.J. 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best milking 
herds of central N. Y. Can furnish cariload lots 
or less of a , young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close. springers, with yearly milk ey of 
10,000 Ibs. 1. T. & C. A. Welch, West Edmeston. N. Y 

Located 25 miles from Uties, N. Y., Via D.L.W.R. Rr 


ibe, mle, ab 
xt 




















35 JUST FRESH 





Utica, N. ¥. 
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Ped Kin 
- Lunde 
Poviiae s Srndyke” No ied. . 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


born Feb. 20, 1912. His seven nearest dams aver- 
age 23.69 ibs. Sire King ¢ Pietertje Segia by Kin 
Segis out of a 29 Ib. world ord 


Dam a 213 lb. Posch cow,. h . 
daughter of De Kol od's Bi Paul De Kol out of an 
R.O, cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 
| emt Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 
Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 
noc whites an A. B.O. of over 31 Its. 
as, Basse ee 


hy be 
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CATTLE 


LIVE STOCK 
BREEDERS 


coved Vistenrs 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


a 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 











Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R,O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale, 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 


Berkshires 


In purchasing Berkshires, do not fail 
to get in touch with us or come and see 
our herd. _We have 300 head of the 
long deep-bodied kind. Our sires are 
Stars Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, 
Lee Premier 108883, and Linda's 
Champion Masterpiece 152820. Spring 
pigs for sale and bred sows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, 
Henry Fielden, Manager, Groton, Conn. 

















ers, heifer and bull calves 





White Springs Farm 


IMP. GUERNSEY HERD 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Present offering comprises 100 cows bred heifers, yearling heif- 
Write for further information, prices, etc. 
Foundation herds a specialty. Address all correspondence to 


ALFRED G. LEWIS, Geneva, N. Y. 











Two 1911 Grand Champi 
at Ohio and Indiana sta’ 


Durocs 


rs in he 


other herd in the land ha vy ‘- heer show record. Am 
offering spring pigs and bred individuals. Ask about them. 


SPRAGUE, INDIANWOLD FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 


CHARLES F. 


Boars 
fairs 
and — state fair and Inter- 


Holsteins =:i;. 


Grandsire has over 60 A.R.O. daughters waa sev- 
eral proven sons. Very attractive. Get prices. 





AVISDALE FARM—Holstein-Friesian 


All leadi 
head to se 


Cattle 


elect from. 


families—Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—-Ei pht 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





LAKESIDE STOCK -FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904.W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. ¥ 





HOLSTEIN 


BULL CALVES 


From large producers. Farmers’ prices. 
H. C. GATES, CANTON, PA. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


—— in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
ely marked and heavy producers. These 
oows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and as geen to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 








Chenango Valley 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of large, young, high-grade cows, fresh 
and nearby springers. Also 50 cows due to 
calve in Aug, and Sept. that will give satisfaction 
and one carioad of yearlings and two-year-olds. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y" 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. tol year old. One buli one your hl Wace ane 
nearest dams have official butter records that srvanme 2, Ibs. in 

days,price $75.00. These froma ee of Eoreiyke 

Manor De Kol, one year old, Paice 960. rite your wants to 


M. HK. WICK WIRE, cuthnarassee, N.Y. 
Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets, . 
Holstein-Fiiesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro. Vi. 











Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


berculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
PX for —— Jey yS=7 
You make no buying this kinda. 








=. 3. PRCE, Cortiand, N. Y¥. 








Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 

J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


= balls sired aA Prince .. erutvee Bo. No. 
dams wi 0. com 


foe bate int dns ye ai prices ‘that will please 
—_—, offering: ring— Young bull 8 mos. old from a ib. 
$00. Write, B. EK. RUNRO, CAMILLUS, &.Y. 








dam 16.50 Ibs. at 2 years. 3 Sire grandede to Hl Pagweeala 
‘e 

De Kol and Price $50. 

FRANK MURRAY, West WinGeld,N.¥. 


800 Grade Holsteins 


Pall cows as good as can be found and will 
sell as om yng ~ can be bought anywhere. 
Some and see the 


W. H. WICKHAM, SLATE HILL, N. Y. 


Bell CALVES ov = of a King has (on daughe 


at 2 yoate, 3 17.98 dy of 7 
gaye. ir you if you are in in something that 

ican write for full particu- 
j= ‘and tudes 


Ine Sd Pe an woadetwen, tw. 
Son of a 25 ib. s Ib. 3-Year-Old—For dale 


agence pram ym Salat Sontyte mn betens 
Prince. BROWE BROTHERS, Canton, St. Lawrence County,3.¥. 














‘A. B..0. Holstein Heifer Calves 


We offer fine heifer calves at a low 
Kiso s tow bull calves. i Poke &San,VouseRT, 


+ = ie, es = - 
gE ge : ae 


BULL GALE frativea son, eau 


and is sired by Sir 

—o Lal , Sof them average 

over 29 Ibs. in 7 7 days and 116 The. nD a days, and only 8 are 

fullage. Dam has R. O. record of 17.96 Ibe, a8 junior 3 
K cii-beed large record strain. 

POLAND, 4H. ¥. 


year-old. She is trora 
Yeoring, © Bulls 


on 
# to 





Holstein 


Registered, ee at 
heavy pr 
Ivory R. po sages 

loads of Ty Holstein Cows 
2 $0 ibe. milk 1 Seneeato ann in fy — 
Eatin due in Sept., 5 ioe heifers and 3 

besos OF test for int aN BOS, ck and 

ous tot chalon. BEAGAN B Telly, uN. YY. 








White Horse Farm |: 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are vonty for shipment my 
they are dandies. Stred by Sterling Mas 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or ? invinells e Bival’s 
Lasts son of Rival’s 
Write for wiiat yeu want te W. ¥. BLAKE ARKECOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


BEST BERKSHIRE BREED 


I have five female and five male pigs on 
hand. Grand individuals. Well grown— 
are twelve weeks old—will sell for $10. 
per head. First check gets them. 


L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. Y. 
Homestead Offers for Sale 


.. Berkshire boars, born March 22, 1912, Sire 
ighwood Masterpiece Sist No. 149236, dam Elsa 
alorama Se 108265. These are large well 

-~ pigs. Price $15.00 apiece. 

W.S. Hinchey,P.O. Box 729,Rochester,N.Y. 











ORCHARD VIEW ERM SURES 


some 
Fall ~*] fing, at iso 3 sows. f uckiin Cr 
Fan gear ‘how. weit King Vice ies hep a 


e Berkshires at Highwood 


mer offering of pigs, both sexes, uot akin. Sold 
out of service boars bred sows. 
Dundee, N. Y. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending 
BERKSHIRES “33322: 
ig el aa tS 








10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


to 90 ibs. Serv sine Winning bonse that 


up 

oars, open a alts, "and Bog 

with re ne Wen Write yo ai ow cal te ceseription. 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleas:ntville,Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder Tth, 
ee sire won rc at International 1911, and Gret 
at Tilincis state fair. Young pigs, sexes. 
CG. H. HAYES & CO. MOFFATT AVE., SINGHAMTOR, 4.1 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair The owth 
stock for sale. psf Send tor 
D. HM. DREISBACH. P. 0, Box 187. Kingston, Ohio 











L. & Ce Ohio Chie? 


DURE ak ere 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


B. THORPSOX, Ramm emotion 





DUROC - JERSEY PIGS 
os oe Gasolina sow. \ Ve “Diate tale t bin lat prise | 


of oa precdins- Prices e. 
R. B. Martina, Stout’s Mills, W. Va. 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, 


Woodland d Dairy | 








ner, year 01d trom W Y. State 
Ez. Bowen. BF. D e. 2. Syracuse 


| SHELDON FA RM? Meee co punecs. 
C. E. BARNES, Boars. Bet f breeding. 
MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, O. Box 196. 


re Gearon Ths ried Sala 
ale of i ae on ® 

















sandman gs 





OI C SWINE 


0. 1. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
ANo. 1. F.C, White, Cincinnatus, N. Y, 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
Beaty abt tartans 


a JEROMEVILLE, O. 


POLAND-CHIN 


CO. M. & F. A. ie ait 








Fall sired 

age” am he 
inners. Some o 
Orient, Ohio 





fone ond pias co the Bane lines of breeding. 
d@ Delaine 
Cc. OWEN Cc. , sburg, N. Y¥. 


$15 B One Pair 


not akin, with P: fr Hi Class Hi t 
Reg istered ‘Chines if, 90 Stave daly te 


od S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 








A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


wat, Jarvis Mrethers, Wiy Oreck, N. x. | 7 


JERSEY E BULt. CALF 





Dam—officially sangeet | 
Cola Seortns 


Bars it Bervicg honre, Fall and pric Sows, bred or 


icLeughl ecsantville, O 


L. ©. McLaughlin, 
Poland-Chinas i bi prise winhing 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 











Jersey Bull Calves 


of Golden Ferns Lad breedinz. 
at Farmers’ Frices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


1856-Biverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves from recora cows and Imported 
jres at farmers’ Weve wx won more 
than any heed in United States. _— 


3. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 
nd qualitycousidered. Write and ses 


gee a son of 
and 
.. aAms . ° 











- Lecke, N. x. 





bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 











parents. E. JENNINGS, Williamepert, 
ALFALFA a 
Freee Reece 


teat count. 2.6 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


FOR SALE 222% 


of mares, 1300 to 

ad m0 IDS. 1» to 8 

for breeding, we give free service D by ineene 

Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS 


Choice Ram and Ewe lambs, born fall, 
1911, for show and breeding purposes; 
also yearling and aged ewes, or could 
furnish entire show 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, New York 


Aubrey Farm hires 
sa Arte 


lot of 
oo 
= RDS WATEBLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Foundation steck 
ane sn tL WARDUELA Bec 10 Spann OU 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 


Bred right,bullt right,priced right. W.¥. Franklin, Danville,Ind, 
AUOTIONEERS 
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THE SERIAL STORY 


- The Girl Who Posed as a Princess 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIQHELS 


A Baited Trap—XV 


HE wonderful weather 
broke. Gray skies, a bitter 
wind, and a snow that 
turned to rain and sleet, 
marked the first of the 
winter’s footsteps treading 

north. There had been another of 
the crowded days and nights for Alice 
and “Princess” Thurley, with another 
session at the opera, and supper after- 
ward, made more than merely inter- 
esting by redoubled efforts on the part 
of Thurley’s undiscouraged admirers 
to alter a “royal romance.” 

Saturday morning a letter arrived 
for Thurley, sent through the major’s 
office, in the well-known chirography 
of Edith Steck. It bore no sign of 
forgery. On the contrary it convinced 
the “Princess” instantly that her 
cousin had written every word—and 
written in anguish and alarm. 

Dear Lady Bountiful.—You will never 
forgive me, I know, for what I have 
found myself obliged to do, and for 
being once ill, I am back in New York, 
as you will notice from the date and 
address above. Don’t: be angry with 
me, please, for I was simply obliged to 
come. I was robbed in Lakewood, 
robbed of every penny I had in the 
world, all that you and your beautiful 
friend provided. I hardly even know 
how it happened—simply that it was 
taken from my rooin while I was ab- 
sent, and that, despite the efforts of 


-all the hotel officials, nothing could be 


found of the thief or my funds. 

I h done quite well for several 
days but was feeling a slight relapse 
to my former complaint when this oc- 
curred. A kind and generous woman 
gave me money to return to New York, 
and I have come to the old address for 
shelter, knowing of no other where I 
would be even slightly welcome. 

I am ashamed to write you such a 
confession, and should have tried to 
creep back to my old quarters and work, 
and conceal the facts, were I not so 
ill and incapable of giving any sort of 
romise of rent to the woman here who 
as once more received me under her 


roof. 

I do not ask you to come, but felt 
I must at least acquaint you with these 
melancholy facts. It seems so needless 
for the world to be filled with women 
such as I. God bless you for all you 
have done is the prayer of your Gatetal 


A more clever adaptation of words, 
Phrases and characteristics culled 
from a bright and cheerful letter could 
scarcely be imagined. It was Edith 
throughout as Thurley instantly con- 
ceded. 

A great gush of sympathy, affection 
and compassion surged to her heart. 

“Oh, I'll scold her for that!” said 
Thurley to herself. “Treating me as if I 
‘were an ogress, when all the poor dear 
had to do was to let me know of her 
trouble! She’s got to go back at once!” 

She went to Alice immediately and 
gave her the letter to read. 

Alice was horrified. “Merciful 
heavens!” she said. Why couldn’t 
some rich old woman have sustained 
this wretched loss? Why couldn’t 
they come and rob me, for instance, 
instead of a girl like that? We’ll send 
James down at once.” 

“To drive me? Of course, if you 
wish to,” Thurley answered; “but I 
went before in the cars and I'd just 
as soon do so again. In fact, to arrive 
there in a carriage—it’s hardly the 
thing that Edith’s cousin would do.” 

“Very well,” said Alice, “if you must 
go, child, a morning like this, you 
may let James drive you somewhere 
n and wait to drive you home. 
But she mustn’t be there long. Send 
her right back to Lakewood; today, 
if she’s well enough to go.” 

In a wild, stinging sleet, once more 
hurled upon the city, she was pres- 
ently driven away, with a promise to 
return by one o’clock. The ride was 
long and cold, but Thurley was 
warmed by the tender emotions of her 
being and her indignation at the un- 
known thieves who had brought about 
Bdith’s discomfort. She alighted at 
last a block from the house she had 
visited before, and trudged sturdily 
down the slippery walk, entirely un- 
protected from ‘the storm, so filled 
were her arms with bundles. The 

lace seemed forsaken and forbidding, 
its windows curtained, its aspect one 
of chill and dreariness. Thurley shiv- 
‘ered for Edith as she mounted the 


steps and rang the bell. 
‘ After wai 


” 


ting a time that seemed 
very long, she rang again, and a faint 
sound of stirri within renewed her 
confidence that her cousin would soon 
be discovered. Then the door was 
opened and a little old woman blocked 


the way. 

“Miss ” said Thurley. “I 
came to see Miss Steck. Is she in? 
eg OY right up?” 

floor, rear,” rasped the 
pone weg ap and turned at 
in the darkened hall 


ee 4 : oe “up 


Cee 


oe 


the dimly lighted stairs, coming all 
rosy and panting to the door she: re- 
membered as having been Edith’s be- 
fore. Not a soul had she seen, not 
a sound had she heard in all the 
ghostly place. It had never occurred 
to her mind to be daunted or to hesi- 
tate a moment on her way. She 
waited a moment only, to catch an 
easier breath, then knocked on the 
soiled, disfigured panel of the barrier. 

“Come in,” said a weak, half 
muffled voice, and Thurley, overbur- 
dened with her flowers, fruits and 
comforts eritered impetuously. 

Instantly something heavy, blinding 
and pungent with a stifling odor was 
thrown about her head. She dropped 
her bundles, obeying an instinct to 
fight for air, and struggled in a blan- 
ket, held roughly round and over her 
face, while her arms were pinioned 
to her sides, 

“Edith!” she called, or tried to call, 
more and more stifled, and, fast suc- 
cumbing to some dizzying, engulfing 
lethargy, she felt a sense of being 
closely surrounded by and gripped in 
the jaws of countless wolves, before 
blackness descended upon her. Her 
last sensation was of all the room, 
turned ‘hideouly ebon, crushing in 
upon her, walls and ceiling, and then 
—she knew no more, 

A large automobile, with a limousine 
body, closely curtained, had driven up 
at the curb outside and halted there. 
Five minutes later three wrapped 
figures, supporting between ‘them 
what appeared to be a helpless in- 
valid, descended the steps, made a 
hurried entrance to the car with their 
charge and were rapidly driven away. 


A Still Alarm 


At one o’clock, with the storm in- 
creasing in fury and threatening to 
become a blizzard, Alice Van Kirk 
was already impatient and blaming® 
herself for having permitted Thurley 
to respond so recklessly in person to 
the needs of her unfortunate cousin. 

By half past one, with the avenue 
all but deserted, in the fury of the 
gale and driving snow, Alice was fid- 
geting, feverish, and thoroughly dis- 
tressed. She felt so utterly helpless. 
She was aggravated by the knowledge 
that the house where Edith lived was 
a horrid place, without a telephone 
and without proper heat for such a 
day. Thurley would be certain to con. 
tract a cold, if nothing worse occurred 
to make this adventure the last of its 
kind that should ever be permitted. 
At two o’clock, unable to endure the 
uncertainty longer, and possessed of 
all manner of suggestions and suspi- 
cions, she ordered one of the servants 
to go at once, with the car, to the 
place of Edith’s residence and deter- 
mine what had happened. 

“*Phone me at once, before starting 
home,” she instructed, concealing her 
agitation as best she might, “and in- 


*ouse was happarently hempty, ma’am 
—no one to hopen the door—nothink 
alive about the place, ma’am.” 

Alice felt a sudden, overwhelming 
confirmation of her nebulous fears, 
Something sank in her bosom leaden- 
ly. “Are you sure you had the right 
number. John?” and she gave it again 
with most distinct particularity. 

There could be no doubt that John 
had applied for admission to the house 
that Edith had named. Alice all but 
moaned, “But,” she demanded, “where 
is James?” 

“Drivink up and down, ma’am, to 
keep ’is ’orses from freezing. He ’hasn’t 
seen nothink of Miss Thurley. ‘E’s 
stoppink where she posted ’im, ma’am, 
ta wait.” 

Alice hesitated, a settled conviction 
of disaster to Thurley taking posses- 
sion of her being. 

“John,” she called, “why didn’t you 
ask at the other houses near? Go and 
do so at once—and ‘phone again.” 

“So I did, ma’am,” John replied 
across the wire. “I knocked up three 
of the neighbors, and two knows no- 
think at all, ma’am, and the third old 
person says allthe partiesinthe ’ouse 
I referred to moved out and went away 
this morning ma’am, takin’ a sick one 
with them, and goin’ in a car.” 

“When?” cried Alice sharply. “Was 
it after Miss Thurley arrived?” 

“The old party didn’t say, ma’am, 
not ’aving seen Miss Thurley arrive. 
But four persons left before twelve 
o’clock; one, as she says, bein’ hap- 
parently queer and so weak she had 
to be carried,” 

“Oh!” Alice swayed where she stood, 
but grasped at her mastery of self and 
voice with all her strength. “Yo— 
and James—may both—come home,” 

She was utterly faint, and felt a 
sense of helpfulness, together with a 
wild, unreasoning wish to rush at once 
to the house herself, do something, 
anything, pervading all her being. Her 
conviction that Thurley was the vic- 
tim of some fiendish plot was absolute. 

“It’s the princess business!” she ex- 
claimed aloud, in a sudden lucubra- 
tion, where her mind was groping for 
a reason. The baron, the duke, the 
others, she thought, were someway 
responsible. Something must be done 
—and done at once!”’ 

The ’phone bell rang again, and she 
started galvanically, her hand flying 
quickly to her heart. A wild hope 
surged through her fears. It might be 
Thurley! 

With nerveless hand she caught at 
the black receiver and placed it to her 
ear. “Hello!” 

“Hullo!” said a cheery voice, across 
the wire. “Is that you, Alice? This 
is Robley. It’s such a gem of a day I 


thought perhaps I’d find you in, and, 


you’d let me come, just to celebrate 
putting my wrist back in commission. 
What do you say?” 

“Oh, come at once!” she answered 
in the instrument. “Come just as soon 
as you can!”’ She would trust no more 
to the wires, which not. infrequently 
leak, but sank into a chair, already 
made weaker for the very thought of 
leaning on someone else. 

She had nearly ten minutes in which 
to calm herself before Robley was ad. 
mitted below. He was directed at once 
to Alice’s one particular ‘“‘real home 
room,” where he had no sooner en- 














The Lure of the 


sist that Miss Thurley return without 
delay, even though her task is unfin- 
ished.” 

She was certain Thurley would come 
before the man could reach the house. 
She told herself she felt relieved, now 
that something had been done. When 
the ’phone bell] finally jangled its de- 
mand for attention her nerves were all 
on edge. She hastened to the instru- 


ment. 

“Well! Hello! Hello! Is that you, 
John? You’re coming home?” 

Like the voice of a ghost, hard rid- 
ing on the storm, the hollow reply 
came back. . “J couldn’t find nothink 
of ’er, ma’am. Not there, ma’am. The 


River and Wood 


tered than he realized something was 
amiss, 

“Alone?” he said, as he gave her his 
sand—the right hand, offered for the 
first time since his accident. You’re 
pale. Not ill, I hope?” 

“Sit down,” said Alice, so absolutely 
colorless and smileless that Stuyverant 
was alarmed. “Something dreadful has 
happened, Robley— 

“Nothing has happened to Miss 
Thurley?” he said, his own dearest 
thought thus prompt to apply the wor- 
ry accurately. “What is it, then?” 

“Heaven knows I wish I knew!” she 
said, and rapidly, briefly, she reviewed 
the entire morning’s events, including 
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the statement of the servant John, 
who was due to arrive at any moment. 

“I don’t know what to think or how 
to act.” she presen@y concluded, hav- 
ing risen to walk erratically and nerv- 
ously about the room. “I am simply 
convinced she was lured to the house 
in question on a blind and has been 
abducted, spirited away—if it isn’t 
something worse! I hailed your com-. 
ing as a godsend... Now tell me what 
to do!” 

Stuyverant’s face had assumed a set 
expression of intensity, hightened by 
pallor. The depth of his feeling for 
Thurley had never been gauged be- 
fore, and the grip at his heart could 
not measure it now, as it was at length 
to be measured. 

“Who in Heaven’s name could have 
a motive, a reason for desiring to ab- 
duct her?’ he asked. “That is the 
first thing to know.” 

“You have read in the papers that 
Grand Duke Kar] and Baron von 
Hochhaus are both in town,” said 
Alice, “‘both having come to America 
in record-breaking haste, to search for 
Princess Thirvinia—’” 

Stuyverant stared at her blankly. 
“They’ve both been here? It is not 
@& newspaper yarn? The whole thing 
might be a sort of political intrigue? 
The baron also made demands, or re- 
quests ?” 

“Requests entirely,” said Alice, whe 
had checked herself at the very brink 
of revealing the truth concerning 
Thurley’s origin. 

Stuyverant had risen, even as Alice 
once more sank in her chair. ‘“Per- 
haps I haven’t any right to interfere,” 
he said; “but Thurley chose a life for 
herself, perhaps even escape from her 
country and the duke. She is more to 
me than perhaps you realize. Such 
conduct as this would be unpardon- 
able, even in Emperor William him- 
self! I mean to get to the bottom of 
this—no matter what the sacrifice, or 
who may be involved! I'll find her, 
I'll help her, I'll get her back, if they 
shoot me down for my pains!” 

“But do something now, this min- 
ute,” said Alice, “before it is all toe 
late! We haven’t any time for walk- 
ing up and down and talking! What 
do you advise?” 

“The first thing to do is to make 
ourselves sure that something is wrong 
—some plot, some trap has been laid. 
The letter, you say, was from a girl 
she sent to Lakewood some time ago?” 

“An Edith Steck, who wrote that 
she had been robbed and had there- 
fore returned, and was ill and greatly 
in need, at her old address, the ad- 
dress where Thurley had gone to see 
her before.” 

Stuyverant went to the ’phone and 
snatched the receiver from the hook. 

“Give me the Hotel Pines, Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. I wish to speak to 
Miss Edith Steck.” 

Fully twenty minutes of time were 
consumed before the connections could 
be made. Both Robley and Alice were 
pacing restlessly to and fro in the 
meantime speculating, surmising, at- 
tempting to deduce from the little they 
knew what might be lying beneath 
the deed so boldly and unexpectedly 
committed. James and John had both 
returned, and were neglected, while 
Stuyverant waited on his wire. Then 
at length the bell rang out its call and 
the Hotel Pines was on the farther 
end, the clerk’s voice sounding se 
clearly that Alice could distinguish 
every word. 

“Miss Steck is here, yes sir,” said 
the voice. “Stood at the desk not five 
minutes ago, asking for a letter. Shall 
I call her to the ’phone?” 

“Thank you, no,” said Stuyverant 
“Is she well?” 

“She said so, and she looks it.” 

“This is Mr Stuyverant speaking. 
Thank you. ’By.” He turned to Alice 
“My suspicion is confirmed.” 

“Thurley was lured te the house by 
a forgery?” 

“Without doubt, I want to see James 
and John’ a moment; then I’m going 
myself to that house.” 

“T’ll get you the letter,” said Alice. 
“I’m sure it was left in Thurley’s 
room.” 


A Shattered Hope 


New York is filled with houses of 
indifference, degraded and degrading 
old shells, where anyone, of howsoever 
dubious a calling, may rent a shelter, 
alleged to be “furnished,” and be cer- 
tain no questions will be asked, no 
matter what the uses to which the 
apartment may be adapted. The house 
where Edith Steck had found her 
miserable lodging was one of this 
character, as Stuyverant realized as 
soon as he entered the door, 

The same dull little female creature 
who had admitted Thurley opened the 
door at his kngck. By dint of repeat- 
ed questions d not a little flattery, 
Stuyverant elicited the information 
that she was not the landlady, that 
the latter was out, and had been for 
two or three days, and also that some 
“perfect lady” had occupied the room 
once rented to Miss Steck for several 
days. The “perfect lady” had been 
veiled when she came and had never 
been seen by this informant, who was 
merely a servant in the place. 

This was deception number one, for 
she herself was proprietor of the ut- 
terly neglected house. Stuyverant paid 


[To Page 38.) 
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The Kitty Fairy Story 
MABRY ALMIRA PARSONS 


{Concluded from Last Week.] 

Kitty gave a sharp cry of pain, which 
so delighted her tormentor that he 
turned over and over, finally land- 
ing in a tiny pool of stagnant water. 
This was an excuse for so much 
prinking on the part of the little 
dandy that Kitty felt comparatvely 
safe and improved the time by setting 
up housekeeping in a brilliant honey- 
suckle. Here rocking luxuriantly in 
the- warm, fragrant air she fell into a 
sleep which lasted until Elditha came, 
according to promise to waken her for 
the moonlight revelry in the meadow. 
Kigty had promised herself much en- 
joyment at this dance, but she was 
disappointed,. for Grildon had recov- 
ered from his bath and Kitty soon 
found that her brother Harry’s jokes 
were very kind and pleasant com- 
pared to those invented by this play- 
ful elf. Besides, Kittly looked with 
disgust upon the glowworms and was 
frightened out of her wits when a 
ericket hopped by chirping cheerfully. 

Altogether she was not sorry when 
the fete was concluded and herself 
safe in her honeysuckle bed. 

The next morning Kitty had just 
dipped her hands into a drop of dew 


fas 
a 


gossiping from one swaying 
flower to another; a few of the more 
indolent ones were sleeping. Hiditha 
was humming a gay little song, while 
the elves turned somersaults to the 
music. Half a dozen sprites were 
playing hide-and-seek among the flow- 
ers, and others. not at all wearied by 
their journey, danced a graceful min- 
vet in the sunshine. 

Kitty longed te join in the revelry, 

but remembering Grildon concluded 
that it were wiser to remain where 
she was, It was certainly rather lone- 
some, though, and Kitty began to wish 
that her playmate, Lottie Mills, might 
become a fairy, too. Lottie was al- 
ways such a sympathetic friend; and 
then suddenly there came that great 
longing for home and mother. 
* “Mother must be lonely,”’ she sobbed, 
but remembering what Lemon had 
said about her selfishness, she won- 
dered whether after all her mother 
were not giad to be rid of so trouble- 
some a child. 

As she lay there in the crumpled 
rose leaves, crying softly—a very mis. 
erable Kitty-fairy indeed—she heard a 
strange crunching sound, and raising 
her head she saw quite close, two 
moving jaws, whose owner, a plump 
roseworm, had pushed, not only the 
jaw but an entire head, through the 
intervening rose leaf, and was caimly 
surveying Kitty as he munched his 
dinner. With a shriek Kitty buried 
herself deeper in the petals, though 
with painful consciousness that she 
night be nearing other monsters. The 
worm probabiy startled by so much 
noise in his usually quiet home, re- 
treated quickly, and Kitty, sobbing 





that have collected on 
the outer edge of the 
honeysuckle, when 4 
bee flew by with such a 
buzz that she dropped 
quickly back into the 
flower. 

She had 
covered from her 
fright when the bee, 
returning, walked com- 
posedly into her new 
*home, busying himself 
in gathering the honey 
stored there. 

“There is not nearly 
so much as usual; 
you’ve been eating it,” 
he growled as he spied 
Kitty. 

“I haven't,” faltered 
Kitty, but he _ inter- 
rupted her fiercely: “I 
say you have, and 
you’re a thief,” and he 
giared at her so angrily 
and buzzed so loudly 
that Kitty cowered 
faint and trembling in 
as small a space as pos- 
sible. 

“Oh, dear,” she 
sighed as the bee flew 
away. “What shall I 
do ? If I walk on the 
ground I may be 
stepped on or eaten up, 
and if I stay in flowers 
there are those dread- 
ful bees, and if I fly 
Grildon will be sure to 
see me and torment 
me. Oh, I wish I were 
a girl again!” and Kitty 
began to cry in good 
earnest. 

“Oh, oh!” squeaked a 4 
roice, and behold Mas- 
ter Grildon peeping in 
and laughing impishly. 
“Let me think,” and he 
balanced himself on one crooked 
little leg and pulled his ear mis- 
chievously. “The queen will punish 
me if I go into a fairy’s home— 
wretched law—but she never said that 
I could not keep the fairy there. I'll 
fix it,” with which cheerful promise 
Grildon began to fasten the petals of 
the honeysuckle with a thorn, and 
then danced a trimuphant jig, laugh- 
ing immoderately at Kitty’s faint cries 
for help. 

Elditha came to the rescue, gave 
Grildon a sharp elfin pinch as punish- 
ment, and then began to soothe poor 
Kitty, who was more homesick than 
ever. 

“We are going to the rose garden,” 
She said. “Will you go with us?” 

At this delightful prospect, Kitty 
quickly dried her eyes and together 
they flew away. Kitty’s troubles were 
forgotten; fairyland was again an en- 
chanted reality, fairy life a delicious 
existence,and ecstasy; ah wel, no doubt 
any of.us might have found a charm 
in floating merrily through the golden 
sunshine with beautiful fairies’ and 
quaint little elves as companions. 

“This is one of our. favorite re- 
treats,” Elditha explained. “See my 
lovely rose!” and she darted away to 
alight gracefully on the large white 
flower. 

“I never saw such beauties,” cried 
Kitty enraptured at finding there the 
moss roses of her dream. king pos- 
session of one, she tucked herself in 
the silky petais, and swaying leisurely 
to and fro, amused herself in watch- 
5 ing the others. Some were paying 
ey court to their beautiful queen, 

-. Shad formed a. truly royal throne 
_ Magnificent crimson 


searcely re- 
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now with fright, attempted to scram- 
ble out and found herself-—<in ‘her 
mother’s arms. 

“Why, Kitty darling,” she was say- 
ing caressingly, ‘‘What is the matter? 
Did I frighten you? But, no, you 
were crying in your sleep,” and she 
felt anxiously of Kitty’s pulse, sure 
that a fever would follow such alarm. 
ing symptoms, , 

“Oh, mother, don’t let me ever be a 
fairy again,” pleaded Kitty wildly. 

Kitty’s mother laughed and hugged 
her a little closer. 

“You've had a bad dream, dear; tell 
me about it,” and Kitty told the whole 
story. “But it does not seem like a 
dream,” said Kitty. 

“How about the selfishness and lazt- 
ness—did you leave those in-~ fairy- 
land?” asked Kitty’s mother, and 
Kitty answered earnestly, “I am truly 
going to try to do better, mother.” 

Then Kitty’s mother gave a little 
talk that no one heard but Kitty, and 
no one shall hear for, of course, it was 
just for Kitty. 

“After all,” said Kitty, the girl, to 
Kitty, the cat, that evening after all 
the tea dishes were ranged in the cup- 
board and the two Kitties were rest- 
ing on the doorstep: “After all, 
Lemon, fairyland is not so nice as 
home. I think I'd rather have straw- 
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A Visit to the Rockies 


DESSA TAYLOR, ace 9 


We are wa in the Rockies, 
Where air esh and pure, 
Where breezes kiss the birdies, 
And shake the pine and fir. 


Where rocks are ever crumbling 
And streams are rushing fast, 
The sight may be remembered 
As years go tiying past. 


The big bear in the mountains 
Just likes to hug a tree 

And will bug human beings 
fl ever chances gets he. 


Go up a little higher 

And _ there you'll find the ground 
Is of the very purest 

From snowflakes falling down. 


Come on, my friends, to see me 
And I'll go with you, then, 

To guide you through the Rockies 
O’er. meadow, plain and glen. 


Your guns are needed badly 

To shoot a lonesome deer, 

But best of all the fishing pole, 
For trout are always near. 


And don't forget the skillet 
And a bucketful of lard, 

And don’t forget the grub box 
With contents packed in hard. 


You folks will sure remember 

That glorious summer day, 

For comfort great will.come to you 
From memories of your stay. 


Expositions for Boys 


Two cities in entirely different sec- 
tions of the country have recently held 
successful expositions. The thing dif- 
ferentiating them from other affairs 
of this kind is that they were held 
solely to encourage the boys. No 
grown-up nor kirl or woman could 
compete in any of the various classes, 
nor take part in the entertainments 
that were given throughout the expo- 
sition. One was held at Cincinnati, and 
the other at Springfield, Mass. Prizes 
were offered for nearly every sort of 
boys’ work, handmade furniture and 
toys, drawings, for collections of 
everything that a boy is interested in 
collecting, for interesting pets, best 
musical number and most thoroughly 
trained group of boys in drills. 

That these have proved unmitigated 
successes was shown by the way the 
boys responded, and the attendance. 
The boys’ industry was exemplified by 
the hundred of exhibits. It would be an 
excellent thing for the county and 
state fairs to copy the movement of 
these two cities. in interesting the 
boys. An exposition could be held on 
a smaller scale to suit the size of the 
place, and the classes to be competed 
in could be diversified from those held 
in the original exposition to suit the 
occupations or accomplishments most 
common to the section of the country 
in which the exposition Is to be held, 
or it might be a section in the country 
or state fair. This would prove not 
only of great interest to the boys of 
the country that were competing, but 
to everyone. 





Rescues Little Brother—I © had 
quite a time a short time ago 
when my little brother three years 
old went with me down in the mead- 
ow. I had jus@turned my face away 
for a few seconds; when splash he 
fell into the spring. I tell you I was 
quick getting him out, and would not 
want it to happeh again. I help 
mamma in the house and I have a 
garden of my own, and I help my 
papa. I milk two cows every morn- 
ing and evening.—[Gladys Ablard, 
age nine. 





Girl—I am a girl 
of ten years old. I help wash 
dishes. I take care of the baby. 
I do the washing. I sell vege- 
tables. I read the paper every 
week, I sweep the floor. I mop the 
floor. I comb the children’s hair. I 
make the beds up. I have five sis- 
ters and one,brother. I have a nice 
Shepherd dog. I have lots of chickens, 
I take Gare of the chickens.—[F. 
Vv. WwW. 


A Cake Puzzle—A lady baked a 
cake which contained seven nuts, 
and when the cake was cut it was cut 
with only three straight lines, and 
only one nut was in each piece of 
cake. Can you do as well as she dia? 


Pretty Safe 

“Don’t you want the water of your 
well analyzed?” 

“What fur?” inquired the hale old 
native sitting on the front porch. 

“To know whether it is pure or 
not.” , 

“I reckon not. If there’s anything 

rather not 


A Very Busy 


the matter of it, mister, I'd 
know it.” 
PEM «ned long have you been using 





a draft, she immediatly 

a cloak about her. : 

“Porter, if that window is opened,” 

she snapped, testily, “I shall freeze 
to death—”" 


“And if the window is kept closed,” 
returned the other passenger, “I shall 
surely suffocate.” 

The poor porter stood absolutely 
puzzled between the two fires. 

“Say, boss,’ he finally said to # 
commercial traveler near by, “what 
would you do?” 

“Do?” echoed the traveler. “Why, 
man, that is a very simple matter, 
Open the window and freeze one lady, 
Then close it and suffocate the other, 
[Ladies’ Home Journal. 
There swims no goose 80 but 

goon or late, 
She finds some honest gander for a 


mate. 
[Pope. 
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what you need when 
you come home tired 


after a hard day’s 


work—a 


Victor 


to refresh you with 


its delightful music. 
Why not hear the Victor? 
Write us today and we'll 
send you complete catalogs 
and tell you the nearest 
Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play any Victor mu- 
sic for you, and sell you a 
Victor ($10 to $100) or Vic- 
tor-Victrola ($15 to $200) 
ee meme if desired.’ 
Machine Co. 
6th and Sts. 
ners Samo 
Always use 
Victor Records 
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Grandmother’s Wedding G Gown 


BY LALIA MITCHELL 

Oh, this is the day of soft brocade, 
And clinging laces and chiffon fine, 

And that is the reason I foray made 
ee a cedar chest, that today is 

min 

Though once in a dear, long past decade 
Another handled its shining key, 

My grandmother, then a blushing maid, 
And very like, so they say, to me. 


With eager fingers, and half afraid, 
I lifted them gently, one by one, 
A velvet coat, in the “thirties” made 
And every stitch with a needle done. 
Collats, with beads and buckles weighed; 
And 


bro 
The prize. that I sought, the rich bro- 


dl in the bottom, all gold and 


cade 
Of my grandmother’s cherished wed- 
ding gown. 


Straight to my room, my way I made, 
Proud of its ample depth of fold, 
Proud of its length, but I sudden stayed 
My hand that somehow grew strangely 


cold. 
So long it had silent and hidden laid 
—, voment her beauty and grace to 


That looting at it I grew afraid 
To mar with scissors that wedding 
gown, 


Back to the chest I went, nor stayed, 
*Till safe in its resting place it lay 

And somehow I was a happier maid, 
Because I had hidden it safe away. 

Since the June time roses before they 


e 
Will crown my tresses of gotten brown 
‘And my bridal robe of silk be laid 
In the chest with grandmother’s wed- 
ding gown, 


What Would You Do If— 


Training your own or your child’s 
mind so that it is ready to cope with 
emergencies doesn’t mean that one 
must dweil until you’re morbid on 
the calamities of life. But it does 
mean to plan out the simplest and 
most efficacious remedies at your 
command for certain emergencies 
that may arise, and get them so im- 
pressed upon your mind that they 
will be the instinctive thing you will 
— when necessity requires you to 
ac 

Living on the farm as we did, oc- 
casionally when I was a young girl 
there would come a day when the 
rest of the family must be away from 
home, and I would be left alone in 
the farmhouse. Two things were al- 
ways strongly impressed cn my mind 
by my mother, on leaving. One, 
that if by any manner of means my 
clothing should catch fire I was not 
to run out of doors, but troll my- 
self as quickly as possible in a big 
woolen overcoat “that hung in a 
closet off the dining room. The other 
was, if a tramp should appear, and 
if, accidentally, I had not kept the 
doors locked as I was supposed to do, 
I was immediately to get a shotgun 
that stood in the closet, and request 
that he move on up the road. 

Occasion never arose where it was 
necessary for me to resort to these 
measures, but I am quite sure that 
if it had, I would have. coped with it 
according to my mother’s instructions. 

It is just as well for the grown-up 
to think out what they would do with 
the materials at their usual command 
in case of ordinary accidents. If a 
child is severely burned, one of the 
best remedies adyocated now is to 
plunge the child, clothing and all, 
- into a tub of water. The clothing 

may be cut away while they are kept 

under the water. If the doctor’s 
services can be secured inside of an 
hour, it is best to do nothing your- 
self, but if considerable time must 
elapse before the doctor’s arrival af- 
' ter the clothing is removed from the 
burned part, apply equal parts of 
lime water and linseed oil. Never 
put flour on a burn. 

In case of a severe cut on the arm 
or foot, apply a tourniquet between 
the cut and the body, so that no more 
blood need be lost than necessary be- 
fore the arrival of a physician. This 
tourniquet may be made of any strong 
“owe and then twisted tighter than is 

le by hand by inserting a stick 
er loops. 

” a child accidentally gets hold of 
poison (keeping poison where a child 
cah reach it, even by climbing, is 
criminal) the thing to do is to nau- 

_ seate the sufferer so that the poison 
will be expelled. An emetic is the 
readiest way to accomplish this—one 
tablespoonful of mustard in a cup of 
lukewarm water, or one teaspoonful 
a cup of warm water 

nfuls 





. the greater oe 
in my ‘parents’ bome peter 


and to remember the remedy you 
have planned out as most easy to be 
secured in your home should this oc- 
casion arise.—[The Household Editor. 





Extending Fruit 


MRS J, W. WHEELER . 


It is not generally understood that 
the more choice, expensive fruits may 
be successfully extended by using a 
foundation of the fruit which is most 
plentiful in one’s garden. Another fact 
of equal value to the housewHe is that 
some of these extensions, blends and 
combinations are more agreeable to 
the taste and less trying to the diges- 
tion 

My experience has been that rhu- 
barb, crabapples and any juicy tart 
apple from the orchard are the best 
foundation juices, 

Rhubarb is first on the season’s list, 
and is best before it grows too rank, 
or heads into blossom, For this rea- 
son keep it picked back, and the new- 
er stalks will provide an abundance of 
tender juiciness for combining with 
the other early fruits as they come 
along. 

Red pineapple! Where did you get 
them?” was my exclamation when I 
first tasted the rhubarb-pineapple pre- 
serve. It was made from the redstalked 
variety, the sauce was a bril- 
liant color, and delicious. The pine- 
apple was finely shredded and cooked 
until tender in just sufficient water to 
cover it, next the rhubarb Was cut fine 
and added. The proportion was one 
part pineapple to two of rhubarb, 
using a large cupful of sugar to a pint 
of the cooked fruit. After the rhubarb 
and pineapple combined was stewed 
soft, the sugar was added, and the 
mixture simmered fifteen minutes, 
skimmed and sealed hot. 

Strawberry-rhubarb is another 
splendid combination; use the same 
proportion as above, but mix and cook 
together. If wild strawberries are used, 
it is better to allow half and half, be- 
cause of their more delicate flavor. 
Many who are unable to digest the 
clear strawberry—its peculiar acid 
does not agree with all—may indulge 
in safety with this combination. 

A really delicious marmalade is 
made of rhubarb and oranges. For 
proportions use two quarts of rhubarb 
cut fine, to one dozen medium sized 
oranges and three pounds sugar. First, 
slice off the yellow rind, very thin, 
remove the seeds and white rind, then 
slice the oranges into the kettle into 
which the rhubarb and sugar are 
standing. Cook slowly until the consist- 
ency of marmalade. Be careful to save 
all the juice of the oranges, and, should 
the skins be very oily, do not use the 
yellow part of more than two- 
thirds the number. 

The English jam mixtures of cur- 
rant and gooseberry, and currant and 
raspberry are too well known to en- 
large upon, unless We may say that 
equal quantities ofd fruit bring the 
best results, but if one desires a very 
choice, rich flavored.je@y, it may be 
had in an even blend of red currant 
and red or purple Columbian rasp- 
berry. Raspberries, are scarce and 
high-priced-in our part of the old Bay 
state—the wild raspberry grows 
sparsely, and the cultivated berry is 
never sold less than 15 cents a pint. 
My method is to seal the hot, strained 
juice and put it away until the crab- 
apples are ripe, and if the crabapple 
tree has an unfruitful year, use Grav- 
ensteins or Baldwins instead—the 
windfalls do very well—using even 
quantities of raspberry and apple, 
when possible, but I have had entirely 
satisfactory results with one part rasp- 
berry and two of crabapple juice. 

I have also carried currant juice 
over the summer months and com- 
bined it with crabapple, and another 
jelly blend that guests have compli- 
mented is wild grape and crabapple. 
This was a chance result, when I put 
off my wild grape trip so late that I 
found but one small basketful. 

Two more excellent blends of fruit 
are the barberry-apple aid quince- 
apple. Because of the pungency of 
both, one part may be used to two 
parts of the apple. For jelly use any 
good tart apple; for sauce, use a juicy 
sweet apple; pears may be substituted, 
but it is important that they possess 
what the barberry and quince some- 
times lack, plenty of juice. 


Farm Life Interesting 
Cc, 8. B. 





How many articles we see now- 
adays about keeping the young people 
interested in farm work. The princi- 
pal thing in these articles seems to be 
to give the children a share of the 

Proceeds of the farm; as though 
io was the whole thing. 

Now I was on a farm myself, 
and have.lived im the country for 
and while 
desired @ 


HOUSE 


change. In fact, I always said, no 
town or city life for me. But we were 
allowed many privileges in our child- 
hood home, and were not required to 
work all the time. We girls and our 
mother were not expected to assist 
out in the fields except on very rare 
occasions. 

During the busy season we usually 
did the miiking, fed calves and pigs, 
and always attended to the poultry 
and did the garden work. The pro- 
ceeds from the cows and poultry was 
ours to be used for groceries and 
whatever else was needed in the 
house, also for our clothes and spend- 
ing money, and as we kept quite 4 few 
cows and a large flock of chickens we 
always had plenty of money; tke feed 
never costing us anything, as it was 
raised on the farm. 

We took great interest 
chickens and giving them the best of 
care in order to get as many eggs for 
sale as we could, and took great pride 
in making gilt-edge butter, and always 
had customers who paid above market 
price for eggs and butter. 

And what garden vegetables we 
raised, more than we could use, also 
fruit, such as grapes, peaches, plums, 
cherries and berries, we were allowed 
to sell and use the money to buy some 
article of furniture or whatever else 
we decided on being the best use for 
it. This very much encouraged us, 
Our brothers usually put out a patch 
of potatoes, popcorn and whatever alse 
they chose, all for their own use, and 
frequently were given a calf or pig of 
their own to raise and sell. They 
never lacked having their own money 
for their clothes and books, or to oc- 
casionally attend a circus or other 
show. 

We were not expected to work all 
the time. We were encouraged to be 
economical in order to have money to 
occasionally take a pleasure trip, or 
join some picnic excursion, or perhaps 
visit some distant friend or relative. 

We were at all times allowed to in- 
vite any suitable company to visit us 
at our home for any length of time, 
and on such occasions they were wel- 
comed by all and shown as good @ 
time as possible. 

We always kept an extra horse, 
which was considered the women’s 
horse, and was always at our com- 
mand. We never had to ask if we 
could use him, and likewise never 
asked for spending money, for we us- 
vally had it of our own. 

We had things pretty much our own 
way in and about the house, and 
everyone was allowed to do as they 
Pleased, so long as they pleased to 
do right. Is it any wonder we all liked 
farm life and took an interest in all 
its affairs. We girls married farmers, 
and the brothers married farm girls, 
and settled down to country life. 

But in how few instances are the 
circumstances thus. Some of my girl 
friends declared that they never would 
marry farmers as their experience on 
the farm was anything but agreeable, 
and this is also the reason for many 
boys choosing anything else rather 
than farm life. 

Boys and girls must be allowed cer- 
tain privileges and have their good 
times. It is not merely the.pay in 
dollars and cents which will induce 
them to remain on the farm. They 
must be allowed their company and 
have their innocent amusements. They 
should, however, be trained to choose 
the proper kind of amusements and 
society; also the proper use of the 
money they earn and handle. 

When granted proper consideration 
the young people who are raised on 
the farm are easly kept there. Young 
folks must be treated as young folks, 
and remember that all work becomes 
monotonous, in the country as well as 
elsew here. 


For the Home Dressmaker 


Here is a fetching sun hat for a 
small child that any woman can 
make up in a short time. The crown 
is fastened to the brim by buttons 





No 3110—Children’s Sun Hat 


and buttonholes. The edge of. the 
crown and the outer brim are scal- 
loped and buttonhole stitched. The 
ties are tacked underneath the brim. 
Pique, lawn, madras or gingham will 
serve for development. The pattern, 
3110, is cut in sizes to years. 
Medium size requires % of a yard of 
27-inch pique and % of a yard of 
lawn 7 inches or more wide for ties. 


A.Summer Blouse. 


IO oa vet the sty ves is easy to 
style is distinctive and 
aot It is made with underslip_ 


in raising ° 


American Agriculturist 


and closes at the frent. The neck is 
collarless and the sleeves, which are 
cut in one with the body, are short 
and banded at the bottom with in- 
sertion. Lawn, linen, silk and other 
fashionable materials may be used. 
The pattern, 5110, t# cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 


No 5110—Ladies’ Waist 


size requires 21% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards of 18-inch all- 
over. 

A Neat Separate Skirt 


This charming skirt model is pret- 
ty for use with fancy waists either 
of the same or different material. It 
is cut in-five gores and can be finished 
in short sweep or round length. For 
separate wear it is also admirable 
and may be developed in serge, whip- 
cord, pongee or linen. The pattern, 
5004, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 





No 5004—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt 

waist measure. Medium size re- 

quires 6 yards of 36-inch material. 
How to Order 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 

Be sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 


Woman aid Her Needs 


MRS E. M. KIES 





The greatest need of modern 
woman in moderate circumstances, if 
she be a housekeeper and a home- 
keeper as well, is an occasional com- 
plete change. Sometimes on the farm 
when I felt that "my nerves were giv- 
ing way and I was ready to fly at the 
least unexpected thing, I have arranged 
things as best I could at night for 
the morning’s meal and the chickens 
and milk. Then I said to the men, 
“I am so nearly sick that I must rest 
tomorrow. There is enough to eat 
and you must get along the best you 
can. We cannot get help, and if I am 
sick for weeks it will be very hard 
for all, and I can save that calamity 
by resting. Of course, a doctor was 
recommended, but I knew he could 
not do what nature would if she had 
a chance, so I dozed in the morning 
in a well-aired, dark room, undis- 
turbed unless some dire calamity 
struck the home. I did not eat, but 
slept all I could. At noon I had a 
fresh glass of milk and a pitcher of 
cold water. At 5 o’clock got up feel- 
ing fine and for weeks could do my 
best because I had let tired nature 
have a chance. Try it, you who are 
miserable, not sick enough to say so, 
but far from well. If all women who 
work and cannot leave their homes 
for a vacation would take a day in 
bed once a month divorce courts and 
insane asylums would be depleted as 
‘Tar as women are concerned. 


Thurley Ruxton 

{From Page 36.] 
her a dollar to take him to the room 
in question, alleging that a young 
woman friend had called there that 
morning and left a trifle behind. 

The “trifle’ was on the floor, when 
he came-to the place—the brnch of 
roses Thurley had carried to comfort 
a comfortless soul. Convinced that 
no one else could have taken them 
there, Stuyverant took them eagerly, 
then glanced about the place, here 
was nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
furnish the slightest clue as to recent- 

occupants, save the roses 





other . parcels 
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away with herself. When Stuyverant 
left he possessed the meager intelli- 
gence that the “perfect lady” of the 
veil was tall and that severakhmen kad 
called to pay her their respects at va- 
rious times. His most skillful cork- 
screw methods could extract no more 
than that. 

He telephoned to Alice, relating the 
little he had managed ‘to discover; 
then informed lier that he would call 
by eight at the latest, and deliberately 
set to work to discover, if possible, the 
abiding place of Wenck and Baron 
yon Hochhaus, | 

But his search was vain. For more 
than two hours he was driven up and 
down, from one small high class hos- 
telry to another, before at last he was 
rewarded by the information that two 
Germans, neither one named. Wenck 
nor Baron von Hochhaus, but who 
might have registered under pseudon- 
yms, and might have been the parties 
sought, had stayed in this house two 
days. They had gone together; but 
no one knew where, as neither re- 
ceived nor expected letters here and 
had left no future address. It was 
rearly half past eight at night, and 
the storm still raged savagely, when 
he came again to Alice Van Kirk'’s—to 
be mocked by his evening’s search. 

Both Wenck and Baron von Hoch- 
haus had arrived five minutes before 
him, and Alice had just come down! 

“Alice, in the reception room, had 

searcely more than greeted her dis- 
tinguished visitor, concealing as best 
she might her state of agitation, when 
the servant, acting on instructions, 
quietly announced Robley’s arrival. 
She hesitated a moment, on the point 
of asking Stuyverant in; then resolved 
on @ course whereby she might a little 
sound the baron and possibly discover 
vital facts by the policy of permitting 
him to reveal] the purpose of his visit 
while she continued to act as if noth- 
ing had occurred 

The baron was laboring under rigid- 
ly suppressed emotions. His secret 
service officers had learned that some 
young woman, exceedingly beautiful 
and unknown, had recently succumbed 
to sudden illness in Jersey City, under 
ronditions that vaguely suggested she 
might have be n the royal runaway 
they sought. And Grand Duke Karl, 
readily run to cover upon his second 
visit to the Van Kirk mansion, had 
madly proclaimed his love for “Miss 
Thuriey,”” whom alone he wished to 
wed, 

The baron was 
dered and harassed, 
still lived and was 
two must wed and be returned to 
Hertzegotha forthwith. If it should 
be discovered, beyond peradventure, 
on the other hand, that Princess Thir- 
vinia had paid for her folly with her 
life, it might not be altogether prepos- 
terous to persuade Miss Thurley, as 
her double, to assume her royal place. 
The adjustment of a matter so delicate 
was not a simple affair. 

“May I inquire what attitude of 
mind Miss Thurley expressed or be- 
trayed eoncerning his excellency the 
young duke?”’ 

“Why,” said Alic« “T 
hardly knew herself.” 

“He was honored by a carriage visit 
with yourself and Miss Thurley re- 
cently ?” 

“He drove with us, yes.” 

“I am aware of his instant infatua- 
tion with and high regard for your 
protegee. Is it possible now, or might 
it ever be possible for Miss Thurley to 
requite his esteem—his love, in a word 
—should occasion arise to make such 
an outcome desirable or expedient?”’ 

Alice was certain now the genuine 
princess was dead and Thurley politi- 
cally required. 

She answered incautiously: “Was 
this the reason you desired and re- 
quested her to continue in the role, 
somewhat thrust upon her by an over- 
zealous public?” 

He colored slightly. “Certainly not. 
At the time of that request no such 
necessity seemed even remotely sug- 
gested, believe me, madam. There may 
be no such necessity now. Perhaps I 
am premature in preparing for any 
such emergency. I have merely asked 
}ou the question.” 

Alice felt, a little, the constraint of 
his position. She resolved upon_a 
bolder stroke. 

“A young woman like Thurley might 
learn to care very dearly for any 
handsome young man; but not, Baron 
Hochhaus, by force!” 

He looked his genuine surprise. “By 

-force? Most certainly not, my dear 
Mrs Van Kirk.” 

Alice had almost hoped for proof 
that the baron had procured Thurley’s 
spiriting away. She could have been 
certain, at least, of the girl’s comfort, 
security, and freedom from violence 
or. danger. Now she underwent a 
doubt, so entirely candid was the 
baron’s speech and demeanor. Yet 
she tried another tack. 

“Is not the matter, the question, after 
all, one to be answered only by Miss 
Thurley herself?” 

“Most certainly, in ite finality. Yet 
I welcomed this opportunity of ques- 
tioning yourself, her confidant and 
friend, as a diplomatic forestep, should 
eceasion arise for ay such negotia- 


thus doubly bewll- 
If the princess 
discovered, these 


think she 


OUT IN THE HAMMOCK 


the. matter, would it be too much to 
request Miss Thurley to refuse to see 
more of the duke, to discourage him 
finaily, once and for all, dismiss him 
with friendship at most, bidding him 
return forthwith to Hertzegotha, there 
to resume the obligations of his life?” 

Alice gazed at him blankly, amazed 
at such a question, on the heels of 
what had preceded. 

The baron gave her no time to reply. 
“I perceive I have too far presumed 
upon your relationship with Miss 
Thurley,” he hastened to add. “May 
I beg the privilege of an interview 
with Miss Thurley herself?” 

Alice’s final hope was gone and with 
it her wish or need for further con- 
cealment. She rose abruptly. “But, 
Baron Hochhaus, Thurley is not 
here. She is gone! She had disap- 
peared. I have the most terrible fears 
for her safety——-her life! I hoped that 
you had abducted her—caused her ab. 
duction—anything but this horrible 
uncertainty and dread!” 

The baron too had risen. His face 
betrayed his complete astonishment 
and shock. “Gone?” he repeated 
“Abduction? You do not mean to 
say—” 

“She went this morning to assist an 
ailing friend—or so she thought. The 
letter that summoned her was evident- 
ly a forgery, a blind. I am fearfully 
distraught, Mr Stuyverant has been 
the only one to help me. He has just 
come in from a fruitless search of the 
house where she went this morning.” 

The baron’s distress was more than 
mere compassi6én; it was grave con- 
cern. He had feared for some such 
development. He had known of the 
dangers impending and surrounding 
the putative princess when requesting 
Thurley. to continue the role. 

“I am shecked at this intelligence,” 
he said in all sincerity. ‘“‘Believe me, 
I shall make every possible endeavor 
to assist you in discovering and recov- 
ing your companion. BPExcluding my- 
self, you have no suspicions as to who 
might commit such an outrage?” 

“How could I have?” said Alice, 
“She hadn’t an enemy in the world! I 
was certain it must be something po- 
litical, something I may have brought 
upon her by permitting a silly world 
to believe her your Princess Thir- 
vinia!” 

The baron took a quick, impatient 
turn down the length of the rug and 
back. His perturbation was obvious. 
“That such a thing could happen, in 
daylight—here in your city!” he said. 
“You shall have my help! Did you 
say that Mr Stuyverant has come? I 
esteem him my friend. I may see 
him—now?” 

“I wish you to see him, please,” said 
Alice. “But he is not aware that Miss 
Thurley is-not Princess Thirvinia, a 
matter which I prefer to leave undis- 
turbed, if possible.” 

“The suggestion meets my entire ap. 
proval and desire,” said the baron, 
and Stuyverant was called in. 

The meeting between himself and 
the baron was cordial, Then in the 
briefest time he was made acquainted 
with the baron’s innocence in the pres- 
ent matter and his earnest desire to 
promote the greatest possible activity 
for Thurley’s return to her friends. 

Stuyverant related all he had found 
at the house and room where the trap 
had been prepared, adding a brief ac- 
count of the means whereby he had 
discovered that Edith Steck was still 
at Lakewood, Reflecting that death 
could have claimed Princess Thirvinia, 
the baron was thoroughly disturbed 
and incensed. 

There was nothing to be done that 
night, however,. save to counsel 
Stuyverant to avoid the municipal po- 
lice and report for a conference the 
following day with the secret agents 
imported to search for the princess. 

The address for which Robley had 
searched ali the evening was readily 
supplied, together with the name under 
which both the baron and Wenck 
were registered, after which, with 
every assurance of his lasting friend- 
ship and zealous action in this calam- 
ity, Hochhaus withdrew, leaving Alice, 
and Stuyverant as well, blindly grop- 
ing for a hope or a clue upon which to 
proceed in the morning. 

When Thurley awoke the day end 
sun was obliquely breaking through 
the clouds and storm and streaming 
coldly in at the window of a barren 
room. Her anind was dazed and un- 
certain. She felt she had oversilept, 
dreaming some wondrous experience 
like a modern fairy story, wherein she 
had almost been a princess—almost 
been— She Opened her eyes again, 
feeling something strangely hard in 
her hand. It felt like a chain; but 
she did not. immediately raise it, or 
raise her head to see. She was still 
too weak, too indifferent. 


ond bed, @ foot removed from 
own. A sickening sense of revulsion 
overwhelmed all else 

she recognized, but 
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There never was a 
thirst that Coca-Cola 
couldn’t satisfy. 
It goes, straight as an ar- 
row, to the dry spot. 
And besides this, 


T7 


satisfies to a T the call for 

something purely delicious 
and deliciously pure—and 
wholesome. 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst 


Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


Our new booklet, telling of Coca-Cola 
ee vindication at Chattanooga, for the 


asking. 
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Saves Paint Bills 


OU never see anybody paint- 

y ing an Amatite f! 

It has a mineral surface 
that needs no painting. 

Roofs that need painting are out 
of date. A few years ago every- 
body painted their roofs as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Then came Amatite with its 
veal mineral surface—practically 
a pitch concrete, This mineral 
surface is durable and permanent. 

It comes in rolls ready to lay, 
with liquid cement for the laps 
and large-headed nails ed in 
the center of each , so that 
there is nothing else to buy. Any- 
body can lay it. 

And remember —é¢ needs no 
painting. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in pri Great in lity. In- 
a pong 
machinery, tanks, etc. 


. Creonoid sad coe fora, 


Use i a mponetd cooered on ones oe ay & yield 


ent Manufacturing Company 


oe 
Beetle, 


phia, Boston, 








DODD SYSTEM 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Seli-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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The 1912 Sensation 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Five Times Oversold in May 


I have built automobiles for 25 years. Reo the 
Fifth is my 24th model. 
I have watched all theups and downs of Motordom— 
all thecomingsand goings, the successes and failures. 
But I never saw a demand like that which devel- 
oped for Reo the Fifth this year. In April and May 
we could easily have sold five times our factory output. 


My Final Car 

Month after month I have told you the story, so 
you know why this call has come. 

I built this car as my final creation, as the cap- 
sheaf of my career. 

In this car I embodied the best I had learned from 
25 years of car building. 

This car marked my limit. Every detail showed 
the best I knew. 

I analyzed all steel that went into it. I tested the 
gears in a crushing machine with 50 tons’ capacity. 

I used Nickel Steel axles—Vanadium Steel con- 
nections. I equipped the car with 13 Timken bearings. 

To every past I gave big margins of safety. The 
carburetor I doubly heated for low-grade gasoline. 


I Watched It 
Then I took personal charge of the building, for t 
pledged my good faith on this car. 


I saw that the parts were ground over and over, 
untif we got utter exactness. I saw that each car 


We did all this with every car, in the midst of the 
April rush. We do it today, and shall always do it 
so long as I build this car. 


The Center Control 


Then we equipped this car with my new center 
control. All the gear shifting is dome by a small, 
round lever between the two front seats. It is done 
by moving this lever only three inches in each of 
four directions: 

I got rid of all side levers, so the front doors were 
clear. Both brakes are operated by foot pedals. 

In these ways I made possible the left-side drive. 

Now nearly all makers announce for next season 
the center control and the left-side drive. But none 
can use my center control. They still use the old 
time levers. 

The Amazing Price 

Then we offered this car—the best I can build— 
for $1,055. And nothing on the market could begin 
to compete with it. 

The car is long, roomy and powerful. The wheels are 
big. The body is finished in 17 coats. The upholstering 
is the height of luxury. 

The demand for this car will 
facts become better known. I beli 
sell twenty. 

But the price of $1,055 can't last 1 The price is 
too low sodieonné: and materials are eae Pistons . 
very long advancing costs will compel us to asi some- 
thing more for this car. 


and grow as the 
e that each car will 


got a thousand inspections. 


The engines were tested for 48 hours. Each fin- Reo the Fifth is shown by dealers in a thousand towns, 
ished car was tested over and over, until it proved If ou will write! tecourent , showing the various styles 
utterly are. of body, we will tell you where to see the car. Address 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


1,000 Dealers 


erectors. great 
free book on lightning will keep you from mak- 
ing amistake. Write for it. 


Dodd @ Strathers, 117 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 

Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance és 
Companies es 
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gives Good Health. It makes Cows give More 
opt ad "One pos Mane a Ss Saves wr Time and Grain re Poncaing Hops oe't or Steers. jantec. 
ore a! Fs Six Bushels of Oats Kvery Purifies the Blood, Tones up the System, Aids Di and 


fal on mixed we 
it makes Colts, Calves and Pigs grow| Assimilation so More Nutrition grain. 


Month for Each 


OL NGINES a 

a. 3. womens “ Ve se —-> Fill Your Silo Cheaply 
E Country \ — = Many enter into the cost of filling your Silo, but 
Sinica toate 4 poor 





If you want to know how to choose the 
simplest, best and cheapest—to bug intelli- 
gently at the right price—send og 16c to 


.. for my new 
) as righted aed iitartrated book of baie. Applet« ri r duality Silo 
s ufler ncein engines, Wha . 
ooo merge — eter re a Teer Apt — means the lowest cost. The positive feed table, the large 
uae and illustrates a! lthera0stimpor- : throat, big feed rolls, the four spiral tool steel knives 
tantparts. ei eS een <“ : r the powerful blower mean capacity. The 
Pasi 25 vase successf solid Oak frame means stren The single lever 
designing and building. WattieDelns the handy side table, the flexible top dis- 
te you before you buy a gasoline eng ime. tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole 
<_- postpaid for 10¢ coin or postage. machine means 6atisfaction, — our guarantee 
ey refanded if you are dissatisfied. 


PAUL F. SCHRYER, Designer, FREEPORT, iLL. 
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FOULDS Bart | AGENTS. "aise 


‘will put the water at any place you want it. 
Water Supply Book Sent Free 
ee MWe 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 





and will leet loneer, eens © 
silage fed this year than ever before. 
than we did im al of 1912 To insure prompt delivery you 


r free ill 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 452 Farge Street, Batavia, Ui. 




















